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Slag PANNE SOLER aA 


BY JOSEPH R. CHANDLER. 


init TAKERS Settee 


Tue course of true love, it is said, did never yet | she would not otherwise have been deaf to the offers of 
run smooth; and those who have had experience on | so many young men, whose character and positions 
that turnpike of the affections, or rather railroad, as it | rendered them desirable to the family. These offers 
is soon run over, bear testimony to the jolts, “‘run- | were repeated so often, and hints so strong were given 
nings off,” and mashings up alive, of which the poets | to Mrs. and Mr. Carver, that it was deemed proper, 
speak. We have no great taste, in this time of politics | after a serious deliberation in cabinet council, to ad- 
and perplexities, to dabble in ‘‘ fancy stocks,” and | monish their daughter that Henry was in no business, 
risk our reputation for gravity; yet the illustration of | and was not likely to be ina way to maintain a family. 
an aphorism of admitted truth, may be considered Mrs. Carver opened the diplomacy with her daugh- 
seasonable, and the moral deduced from the illustra- | ter, and, after two or three conferences, retreated un- 
tion may compensate some for the time of reading it. | der the laugh of Mary, who declared that she did not 

In the year 1814—we remember the time well, | doubt that Henry would one day be rich enough to 
because a part of the incidents of the story were con- | take care of both, for he had had a dream that he 
nected with a great event, an event not likely to be | should be. Mrs. Carver. had no disposition to laugh 
forgotten—well, in the year 1814, a young man, who | in such a serious mission, and no desire to be angry 
to a visionary mind, and a consequent want of em- | with her daughter. 
ployment, added a most desperate affection for a young Mary, however, knew that when her father came 
lady, quite too good for him, if his business pursuits | to negotiate, she would have to use other arguments 
were alone considered, but just his match, if confiding | than laughter, and therefore she admonished Henry of 
aflection, purity of mind, and innocence of purpose, | the approaching storm. Henry thought of it two or 
are the reward of large endowments, strict integrity, | three days, an unusual time for him to devote to any 
and a desire for honest competence, without the means | thing like his personal affairs. 
of obtaining it. At length the family was honored by a formal offer 

There was no more pleasing young man in the | from a clergyman in a neighboring town. He was 
thriving village than Henry Bradford ; and every body | learned, pious, rich, and respected, and such an offer 
agreed with his neighbors, that he was the most | was not to be slighted. It was not slighted. Old Mr, 
agreeable person, and the best educated about. But | Carver took the subject to heart, and Mrs. Carver gave 
he did not study law, he despised medicine, and did | her sheer muslin cap a double clear starching upon the 
not take to the church; he had frequently thought of | very idea of becoming mother-in-law to a minister. 

‘“‘ merchandise,” but that required a capital, which he | Mary pondered these things in her heart. She saw 
could not raise, and so he did not get ahead, though he | the improbability of Henry’s ever attaining a situation 
was forever on the brink of some wonderful success, | that would warrant matrimony. She was listening to 
which he certainly would have secured, if he had only | her mother’s account of his want of application to 
entered upon the enterprise. business, his apparent disregard of all the ordinary 

Mary Carver evidently loved Henry Bradford; for | means of attaining competence, and of his utter lack 
knowing that, excepting his handsome person, pleasing | of what is called common sense ; and the old lady con- 
manners, and good character, he had nothing to offer, | cluded her homily with a remark, that she believed 
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Henry Bradford would think more of a dream of 
wealth twice repeated, than of the best prospects that 
ever presented business preferment. 

** Mother,” said Mary, ‘‘ Henry is not a fool.” 

‘“ No,” said Mrs. Carver, hesitatingly, ‘‘ he zs not a 
fool, certainly.” 

“Why, then, do you talk so of him ?” asked Mary. 
‘* But there he is coming now,” continued the girl. 

‘* Speak to him plainly, my child,” said Mrs. Carver. 

Mary made no answer, for she was a little mortified 
at the ludicrous turn which her mother had given to 
Henry’s rather dreamy propositions, though she never 
had heard him build any castles in the air out of such 
materials. 

Henry came with his usual pleasant humor, and sat 
down by Mary, and, after a few words, he perceived 
that something was wrong. 

‘“‘ Mary,” said he, ‘‘ have you been reading the Sor- 
rows of Werter ?” 

‘* No, Henry, but I have been listening to mother’s 
sorrows—her lamentations over you. She says—”’ 

‘** Never mind what she says, Mary, as I perceive 
is not very good ; just listen to what I have to tell.” 
‘** Well, what is it, Henry? I hope it is good.” 

‘“‘ Excellent, capital ; it will be delightful.” 

** Do, then, tell me what it is.” 

“ Why, last Sunday night, I dreamed that—” 

‘* Dreamed |” exclaimed Mary, with a most dolorous 


- 


i 


sigh. 
“« Aye, dreamed.” 
‘¢_____. Well, go on.” 


‘‘T dreamed that I had drawn ten thousand dollars 
in the Plymouth Beach Lottery.” 

** Well, what then ?” 

‘* Why, I dreamed the same on Monday night, and 
on Tuesday night, and the number was 5, 4, 3, 2. 
Well, I sent right to Boston on Wednesday, and pur- 
chased the ticket, and here it is; you shall keep it, 
Mary, and when I go up to Boston for the prize you 
shall go with me.” 

Poor Mary smiled mournfully and reproachingly, 
Henry left the house, and went home satisfied that he 
had made a right disposition of the ticket. 

Day after day did Henry watch at the postoffice, to 
read the first report of the drawing; but day after day 
passed without the desired information. 

At length one of the young men was heard to remark, 
that Henry Bradford had shot out of the postoffice, as 
if he had received some strange intelligence. 

‘“« Mary,” said Henry, ‘ here is your father’s paper 
and look at the returns, No. 5, 4, 3, 2—TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS !” 

Mary turned pale—the news was unexpected. 

‘**Let’s go to Boston,” said Henry, ‘ and get the 
money.” 

** The prizes are payable thirty days after drawing,” 
said Mary, looking at the bottom of the ticket. 

That night Mary told her mother of Henry’s luck. 

Mrs. Carver seemed rather startled. 

** Are you not pleased, mother?” asked Mary; ‘do 
you wish to oppose other obstacles to our union ?” 

“‘ Mary,” said Mrs, Carver, ‘‘do you recollect the 
most uncompromising hostility which your father has 





to lotteries—his utter abomination of money thus dis- 
tributed? This prize will be worse to him than 
poverty. Ever since they refused to make him a 
manager in Plymouth Beach Lottery, he has set down 
the whole as gambling, and every prize as the devil’s 
gift for mischief; and, to say the truth, most people 
begin to hold opinions with him.” 

‘Why, mother, every body did not ask to be made 
a manager in the lottery.” 

** No, no; but people may, like your father, arrive 
at correct conclusions from selfish considerations, and 
good opinions may become general without any special 
motive for change.” 

The next day Mary gave back to Henry his ticket, 
with an account of the conversation with her mother. 

Henry was mortified at the result; he understood 
and appreciated the feelings of the ‘‘ old folks,”’ and, in 
any other person’s case, he might have approved of it. 

‘But what does your father want?” said Henry. 
‘Does he suppose that the mode adopted to build 
churches, endow schools, and finish public works, is 
too impure to supply the needy purse of one who 
wishes to be his son-in-law ?—He is more nice than 
wise.” 

‘“* My father,” said Mary, ‘‘ may not think himself 
called upon to be as particular about what concerns 
the public charities, corporations, or indifferent in- 
dividuals, as he is, and is bound to be, in what con- 
cerns the respectability of his own family.” 

‘“* But if I acquire wealth by lawful means—” 

‘Henry, father never asked that you should be 
wealthy ; he thought it proper, and he makes it a con- 
dition of our marriage, that you should have some re- 
spectable business, since you have not wealth.” 

** And your father is right,” said Henry , ‘‘ but how 
Tam to get clear of the odium of my lottery prize, I 
can neither see nor guess.” 

** Perhaps you will dream it, though,” said Mary 
archly. 

‘*T can dream of nothing but schooners, brigs and 
ships,” said Henry. 

** Oh, if you only owned a good vessel,”’ said Mary, 
‘*T do not know but father would almost forgive its 
coming as a prize.” 

‘“* A prize to a privateer,” said Henry, “ but not ina 
lottery.” 

Henry wandered down toward the wharves and un- 
occupied ship yards. The war allowed of little or no 
work among the ship builders. The hull of a fine 
brig lay at the wharf. She had been launcheda year, 
and there was none to purchase her. She was too 
clumsy for a privateer. 

“Mr. Holmes,” said Henry, ‘‘ what is that vessel 
worth ?” 

“She is worth twenty thousand dollars,” said the 
owner and builder ; ‘‘ she cost that as she is, and she 
will bring: twenty-five thousand the very hour peace is 
declared.” 

‘* Would you like the money for her at a cash price?’ 

** Nothing would be more acceptable. But there are 
not fifteen thousand dollars in the county.” 

The remarks of Mary about her father’s respect for 
a ship owner had been running in Henry’s head ever 
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since they were uttered, and he beckoned aside the 
owner. 

‘* Mr. Holmes,” said Henry, ‘‘ I have a commission 
to fulfill, and, as you know I am not much of a busi- 
ness man, I must ask you to considera proposition 
which I am about to make to you, and to answer me 
explicitly.” 

** Let me hear the proposition.” 

‘*T will give you ten thousand dollars for the brig as 
she now lies.” 

** And the time of payment ?” 

“Within forty days. You cannot want the money 
sooner ; the river is frozen over, and you could make 
no use of the cash before that time.” : 

Mr. Holmes turned to Bradford, and said: ‘“‘ You 
know, Henry, that 1am aware that you have not the 
means of payment, and also that you are not a person 
likely to be employed as an agent in such business, 
and yet I have every confidence in your word.” 

Henry explained fully to the ship owner the state of 
his affairs, and exhibited to him the lottery ticket, No. 
5, 4, 3, 2. 

‘* But,” said Mr. Holmes, ‘‘ there may be some mis- 
take about the matter, or some failure of the lottery, 
by which I should lose.” 

Henry,explained his motives and wishes, and in 
two hours he held in his hand a bill of sale of the brig 
Helvetius, which, as the papers were not obtained, he 
immediately renamed Mary. The condition was, 
that Henry was to hold the vessel for forty days, and 
if, within that time, he should pay ten thousand dol- 
lars, she was to be his; if not, she was to revert to 
Mr. Holmes, who, in the mean time, held the ticket 
as a sort of collateral. The bill of sale, as I saw it, 
bore date the 5th of February, 1815. Henry felt like 
anew man. He was a ship owner ina place where 
ihat character was a sort of aristocracy. He went 
day after day to look at his brig, wishing for the time 
to pass away for the prize to be paid; but he said 
nothing yet to Mr. Carver. 

One evening, while Henry was talking with Mary, 
she asked him what he intended to do with his vessel 
when the forty days were up? 

‘* Rig her, bend her sails, and then sell her, or send 
her to sea.” 

‘‘ Why, Henry, it took the whole of the ticket to 
buy the hull and the standing spars, and it will take 
half as much more to rig her and find canvas; and, 
beside that, how can you sell her for more than Mr. 
Holmes could ? 

Henry hesitated; he had not thought of that; but 
he did not doubt but it would all come right yet. 

Henry was sitting the next day on the quarter rail 
of his brig, looking at the masts, well covered with 
snow and ice, and thinking of the better appearance 
she would make when the rigger had done his duty. 
At length he felt the hand of Mr. Jiolmes upon his 
shoulder. 

‘“‘ Henry,” said the latter, ‘‘I am sorry to have bad 
news to tell you. Read that paragraph in the Boston 
Centinel.” 

** Correction.—The ticket which drew the highest 
prize in the Plymouth Beach Lottery was 4, 5, 3, 2, and 








not, as our compositors stated last week, 5, 4, 3,2. We 
understand that a gentleman of wealth in the southern 
part of this town is the fortunate holder.” 

‘* What do you say to that, Henry ?” 

** Only that the old gentleman will not now say that 
I have the wages of gambling.” 

‘* No, nor will he give you the credit of being a ship 
owner,” said Mr. Holmes. ‘* You have been unfor- 
tunate, Henry, and I am really sorry for you,” con- 
tinued Mr. Holmes, changing his tone considerably ; 
‘“‘and regret my own loss, as I have need of the 
money; but, as you cannot pay for the brig, you 
would better hand me the bill of sale, and let us de- 
stroy it.” 

Henry drew from his pocket the precious document, 
and, while he examined it from top to bottom, he said 
to Mr. Holmes: ‘ This affair has been to me like a 
pleasant dream, not only on account of my aspirations 
for Mary, which you are acquainted with, but day 
after day I have felt a growing energy for business, a 
sort of outreaching of the mind, a determination, with 
such a noble beginning, to proceed cautiously but 
steadily to do what I ought to have begun years since. 
Then, Mr. Holmes, as the bill has yet some days to 
run before I can be chargeable with violation of con- 
tract, I will restore it to my pocket-book, and, if I 
cannot dream as I have done, I shall not, at least, be 
awakened too suddenly.” 

Mr. Holmes, of course, consented, as he really had 
no right to claim the vessel until the forty days should 
have expired; and Henry went up to tell Mary of the 
new turn his luck had taken. 

Though Mary respected her father too much to feel 
pleasure in Henry’s new possession, yet she loved 
Henry too much not to feel deeply grieved at his 
bitter disappointment. 

“That dream,” said Henry, doubtingly—‘ that 
dream has not yet come to pass.” 

Some days after that there was, as usual, a gathering 
at the postoffice, at some distance from the ship-yard, 
awaiting the arrival of the mail. The stage, at the 
usual hour, drove up, and the driver said, as he handed 
the mail-bag into the house, that he guessed there was 
better news to day than he had brought since the vic- 
tory on the Lakes. 

** Another victory, Mr. Woodward?” 

‘* No, not another victory, but Peace !” 

“Can you tell me,” said a dapper looking young 
gentleman, as he slipped from the stage, ‘‘ where I 
can find Mr. Holmes, the owner of the brig Helve- 
tius ?” 

‘‘Mr. Holmes lives on the hill yonder,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ but it is thought he does not own the Helve- 
tius now.” 

‘‘ Has he sold her ?” 

<“¢ You.” 

‘‘T am sorry for that—who is the owner?” 

“Mr. Bradford—the young man whom you see 
reading the newspaper.” 

The stranger stepped into the house, and inquired 
of Henry whether he would sell the brig. 

Henry said that he would cheerfully part with her. 

** At what price ?” 
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** At the peace price.” 

* Stage is ready,” said Mr. Woodward, the driver. 

““We will ride over to the village,” said Henry, 
‘and converse on the matter as we go along.” 

Henry soon emerged from the stage coach, and 
hastened to Mr. Carver’s. 

“You look cheerful,” said Mary. 

**T have drawn another prize!” 

** Not another, I hope !” 

“Yes, and a large one; I have sold the brig for 
twenty thousand dollars toa Boston house, and I am 
to be in Plymouth at four o’clook, to get my pay at the 
bank.” 


‘* But the brig was not yours, Henry. Surely you 


are not deranged—you could not hold the brig after | 


the mistake of the prize was corrected.” 


There is a bill of sale which allows of forty days from 
date for the payment. Say nothing toany one,” cried 
Henry, ‘‘ and I will be with you before I sleep.” 

** What ’s the matter with Henry ?” said Mrs. Car- 
ver, as she entered the room; “has he drawn an- 
other prize ?” 

“‘T guess not, mother,” said Mary; ‘ only dream- 
ing again, perhaps.” 

At nine o’clock Henry arrived from Plymouth, with 





an accepted draught for ten thousand dollars, in favor 
of Mr. Holmes, and a bank book in which he hada 
credit for an equal sum; and the brig Mary made 
some of the most profitable voyages that were ever 
projected in Boston. 

She was in the East India trade, and, as her return 
was noticed in the papers, (and it was usually an- 
nounced about the same time that the very respect- 
able family of Bradford had an increase) Henry was 
wont to exclaim, ‘luck is every thing.” 

Some years after that, twenty-five at least, as I was 
riding into Plymouth, with Bradford and his grand- 
daughter, I referred to the anecdote, and the conclu- 
sion, that ‘‘ luck was every thing.” 

“There may be something in luck,” said he ; ‘ but 


_the nope which I gathered while I held the ticket, 
“There is just where you are mistaken, Mary. | 


with the belief that I had a prize, the resolutions 
which I formed while sitting and gazing at the lofty 
spars of my brig, and the confiding virtue, the filial 


| piety, and the perfect love of Mary did all for me, 


and I should have been rich without the brig: so, you 


_ see, it was Hope, contemplation, woman’s virtue, 
| woman’s piety, and woman’s love, that made me 
_whatIam. And let me add, friend C., that you and I 
| owe more to woman than the world credits to. her. 
| Let us, at least, do her justice. 





LOVED ONCE. 


ELIZABETH B, BARRETT. 


I cLASSED and counted once 

Earth’s lamentable sounds—the well-a-day, 
The jarring yea and nay, 

The fall of kisses upon senseless clay,— 


The sobbed farewell, the greeting mournfuler— 
But all those accents were 

Less bitter with the leaven of earth’s despair 
Than 1 thought these—“ loved once.” 


And who saith “I loved once ???— 

Not angels ; whose clear eyes love, love foresee ; 
Love through eternity— 

Who by “to love,’’ do apprehend “ to be.”’ 


Not God, called love, His noble crown-name ; casting 
A light too broad for blasting ! 

The great God, changing not for everlasting, 
Saith never, ‘* I loved once.” 


Nor ever ‘I loved once”’ 

Wilt Tuov say, O meek Christ, O victim-friend! 
The nail and curse may rend, 

But, having loved, Thou lovest to the end. 


This is Man’s saying! Impotent to move 
One spheric star above, 

Man desecrates the eternal God-word Love, 
With his ‘‘ no more” and * once.” 


How say ye, ‘“‘ We loved once,” 

Blasphemers? Is your earth not cold enow, 
Mourners, without that snow ? 

Ah, sweetest friend—and would ye wrong me so? 


And would ye say of me whose heart is known, 
Whose prayers have met your own; 

Whose tears have fallen for you ; whose smile hath shone, 
Your words—‘“‘ We loved her once ?” 


Could ye “ we loved her once” 

Say cold of me, when dwelling out of sight ? 
When happier friends aright 

(Not truer) stand between me and your light ? 


When, like a flower kept too long in the shade, 
Ye find my colors fade, 

And all that is not love in me decayed, 
Say ye, “‘ we loved her once ?” 


Will ye, *‘ we loved her once’”’ 

Say after, when the bearers leave the door? 
When having murmured o’er 

My last ‘‘ oh say it not,’’ I speak no more ? 


Not so—not then—least THEN! when life is shriven, 
And death’s full joy is given,— 

Of those who sit and love you up in Heaven, 
Say not, “‘ we loved them once,”? 


Say never, ‘‘ we loved once,”? 

God is too near above—the grave below : 
And all our moments go 

Too quickly past our souls for saying so. 


The mysteries of Life and Death avenge 
Affections light of range— 

There comes no change to justify that change, 
Whatever comes—loved once ! 


And yet that word of ‘‘ once”’ 
Is humanly acceptive—kings have said, 
Shaking a discrowned head, 
‘ We ruled once,”’ idiot tongues, ‘‘ we once bested.” 


Cripples once danced i’ the vines, and warriors proved 
To nurse’s rocking moved : 

But Love strikes one hour—Love! Those never loved 
Who dream that they loved once. 
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BY ALFRED B. STREET. 





THE thaw came on with its southern wind, and misty drizzly 
rain, 

The hill-side showed its russet dress, dark runnels seamed 
the plain, 

The snowdrifts melted off like breath, the forest dropped 
its load. 

The lake, instead of its mantle white, a liquid mirror 
showed, 

It seemed—so soft was the brooding fog, so fanning was 
the breeze— 

You ’d meet with violets in the grass and blossoms on the 
trees. 


But shortly before the sundown, the gray and spongy clouds 

Began to break above the head, and hung away in crowds ; 

The bland wind shifted to the west, where a stripe of 
brassy light 

Glowed like the flame of a furnace, when the sun had 
passed from sight, 

And, in the fleeting twilight, cold and colder waxed the air, 

Till it felt on the brow like the touch of ice, as the still 
night darkened there. 


Oh, bitter were the hours ! and those who, wakeful, marked 
them pass 

Could hear the snap of table and chair and ring of breaking 
glass ; 

Without, though the wind was quiet, crack, crack, went 
the maple and oak, 

As if some mighty trampling power those huge stems down- 
ward broke ; 

The very wolf, the fierce gaunt wolf, though famishing, to 
his cave 

Crept shivering back, nor sought again the deadly cold to 
brave. 


And morning glowed with a heartless sun and a heaven of 
harshest blue, 

And an air that pricked and stung the skin, as if darts in- 
visible flew ; 

But oh the sight, the radiant sight that broke upon the eye! 

Millions of sparkles danced around, of every varied dye ; 

The boughs were steel, the roofs were steel with icicles 
hanging down, 

Steel gave a helmet to the hill—to the mountain-top a 
crown. 


The lake, far, far it stretched, no gem more pure, more 
clear and bright ; 

Solid as iron, and smooth as glass, it froze in a single night ; 

As sunk the sun, ’t was a watery Waste with ripples upon 
its gloss, 

As rose the sun, ’t was a polished plain thet a steed might 
safely cross ; 

How free would glide the skate now, hurrah for a pleasant 
day ! 

To the lakeside, to the lakeside, away, my boys, away ! 


We bind our feet with their steely wings, and we launch 
along in glee, 


O* 





Hurrah, hurrah, how swift we go! no bird more swift 
than we ; 

We hiss along on glittering path—the banks slide quickly by, 

The trees within spin round and round, and above is a 
gliding sky ; 

The eagle is fleet, but we envy him not, though all heaven 
is his domain, 

He cannot feel more eager joy than we on this glossy plain. 


Beneath us is the mottled ice with great white clefts 
athwart, 

Broke by the lake in its toil to breathe—hark now to the 
sharp report! 

What a rumble is passing all over, a groan so hollow and 
deep, 

Surely the lake is rent in twain, each heart gives a fearful 
leap— 

No, no, as well might the diamond break when ringing to 
a blow. 

Hurrah! then, onward, onward boys, more swift, more 
merrily go! 


Our shadows gleam before our track, the air hums in our 
ears, 

The pure, clear air, the mountain air, how it braces, how 
it cheers! 


We cluster in groups, we scatter away, we whirl, we rush, 
we wheel— 


All round are figures of strange device, engraved by the 
flashing steel ; 

Again that dismal bellow ! how the prisoned lake roars out! 

But it cannot escape from its manacle, for all its angry shout. 


Ha! why do the foremost in yon race upon their heels lean 
back ? 

The ground ice flies from the skate like froth, as they stop 
in their deep cut track ; 

We all approach—’t is a little space, the lake has burst for 
air, 

Skimmed o’er with a delicate sheet of ice ; back, back, for 
death is there ! 

The miller’s boy, one year ago, rushed swift on a spot like 
this ; 

One crack of the brittle ice—one shriek—and he sank in 
the abyss. 


Oh quickly we hurried toward the place, with deadly fear 
and awe ; 

Afar in the freezing element his struggling form we saw, 

Oh quickly all hurried with might and main, for we knew 
he could not swim, 

But ere the fleetest could reach the spot, no aid was there 
for him; 

We saw his blue and ghastly face sink down in the rippling 
flood, 

And then we gazed on an empty space with horror-frozen 
blood, 


But by and by his father came, with a wild and frenzied 
look— 
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He reached the border of the space, and then one leap he 
took ; 

One leap he took, and the waters closed in swirls above his 
head, 

A moment, and he rose to view, and in his arms the dead, 

Dripping and drooping and crusted o’er with particles of 
frost, 

And the strong man, weeping, bore away his only, and his 
lost. ; 


We leave the spot—to the outlet bank we glide for an in- 
stant’s rest, 

This log, edged round with crystals, yields a seat upon its 
breast ; 

Qur tight bound feet are aching, but our veins glow warm 
and free ; 

Ha, ha! in that hollow of weak white ice Joe tumbles to 
his knee! 

But look to the icy lace-work that is fringed around the 
bank ! 

And see, how the frozen rushes stand in sparkling jeweled 
rank! 


Again away—but the sun has sunk—and the west, what a 
gorgeous view! 

An orange base, red, green and gray, thence deepening up 
to blue ; 

And now, low flying to their wood, those distant crows 
whose caws 

Have faintly touched the ear, are lost, as closer the twilight 
draws ; 

And now dark night, dark starry night, for it is but a brief 
delay 

From the golden tip of the loftiest pine to the arch of the 
milky way. 


Dark night, dark starry night, and above how bright the 
clusters glow! 

Here, steadily burning orbs, and there, one sheet of twink- 
ling snow. 

The banks are a mass of frowning gloom, and the ice just 
gives to view 


A few star glimmerings at our feet, then shrinks in darkness 
too. 

But what care we for the darkness, for the shallows of the 
lake 

Are spotted round with stumps, and there our bonfires will 
we wake. 


Red sparkles dance, from the smitten steel, on the leaves 
and sticks we heap ; 

Hurrah! what glorious pyramids of clear flame upward 
leap! 

What a flashing glow is shed around! the ice in crimson 
gleams, 

And the dark woods of the outlet are lit up by the beams ; 

So bare start out their depths to sight, that the moss of the 
old dead pines 

Down hanging in flakes from the topmost limbs, like golden 
net-work shines. 


Hark to those fierce but lessening snarls! we have fright- 
ened some wolf away, 

Some prowling wolf this freezing night on the lookout for 
his prey ; 

Again—there’s a crash in the forest limbs, ’t is a panther’s 
startled spring, 

From the deepest haunt of the wilderness his keen shriek 
soon will ring. 


| In the magic circle of this light we fear no forest-foe ; 


Hurrah! hurrah! o’er the blushing ice we merrily, mer- 
rily go! 


But the hours are wearing into the night, our limbs are in 
need of rest, 

And hark! shrill rushing down the lake is a blast from the 
dread northwest, 

’T is the first breath of the tempest, and mark! in the 
spangled sky, 

Like surges of a sable sea, shoot clouds of murkiest dye. 

*°T will be a wild, wild winter night of bitter hail and 
sleet, 

But within the walls of our happy homes will be slumbers 
sound and sweet. 
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A PEACEFUL spirit of content, 
By nature clothed in smiles of light, 
Which Passion never warped nor bent, 
But buoyant, cheerful, happy, bright— 
I see thee with a quiet grace 
Make “sunlight in a shady place.” 


A bubbling spring within a dell, 

That sings in sunshine and in shade, 
Betokeneth thy spirit well, 

With which this life hath only played— 
A blessing wheresoe’er it be 
To glad all hearts unconsciously. 


No selfish hope, no envious stain 
Hath curdled thy unconsciousness ; 
Thy willing heart doth not disdain 
The lowliest duty that can bless ; 
A lamp of love whose liglit is fed 
By thoughts of purest wishes bred. 


Thy heart is happiest while it gives— 
Its flowing wealth is never slacked, 
But yet whenever it receives 
Thy gratitude oertops the fact— 
And many bless the saddened hours 
On which thy hand hath scattered flowers. 


Thy love, impassionate and mild, 
With charity doth most abide— 
It is no torrent gushing wild, 
But peaceful and of even tide— 
Where gentle hopes and thoughts subdued 
Lie imaged in a sunny mood. 


Thus live forever, happy heart! 
Live on in quiet peace to bless, 
Live flower-like thy contented part 
Removed from passion’s stormy stress— 
Bloom on beside 'Time’s ebbless river 
Till Death transplant, to bloom forever. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT GOSSIPING. 


WITH HINTS ON CONVERSATION. 





BY JOSEPH C, NEAL, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ CHARCOAL SKETCHES,”’ ‘‘IN TOWN AND ABOUT,”’ ETC. 





Ir is a matter both theoretical and practical in our 
philosophy, (and we are reckless enough not to care 
who knows it either,) that, next to lounging at a front 
window when the weather ’s sunny, to see the world 
from a safe and luxurious ambushment, there are few 
among human pleasures at once so cheap, so agree- 
able, and so enduring as that slipshod and unpretend- 
ing delight of the leisure hour, stigmatized by ignorant 
incapacity under the reproachful name of “ gossip.” 
Weare not, however, about to trouble ourselves to 
prove the correctness of the assertion. There are 
cases wherein the logical demonstration is an imper- 
tinence. If a truth, in matters of feeling, come not 
home to us at the instant of its enunciation, why, our 
perceptions are defective—our experiences incom- 
plete. We have not been educated and finished up to 
that point. It may be, indeed, that we are not calcu- 
lated to attain it, even with opportunities the most 
favorable to this species of advancement; and it is 
not in the nature of words to change the quality of the 
material of which we are composed, or to anticipate 
the results of that practical schooling which chisels 
away the block to bring out the man. In the pro- 
fundities of wisdom, you and I learn nothing from each 
other. Argument arid demonstration are wasted, un- 
less there be that within which, to some extent at least, 
has experimentally proved the soundness of the doc- 
trine. To be convinced, is but to recognize a conclu- 
sion towards which our imperfect intelligence had 
previously been tending; and hence it is that the 
treatise on morals is so often an incumbrance to the 
shelf. It addresses itself to those who are not suffi- 
ciently ripened by trial and observation to be gathered 
up in the harvest of the ethical essayist. Available 
knowledge, in the main conduct of life, is a precious 
ore, to be, with toils and strugglings, mined out by 
personal effort. It is not enough that myriads have 
passed through the same process and have devised to 
us their experiences as a legacy. We are only satis- 
fied when, like the child, our own little hand has esta- 
blished the fact that fire will burn. We are sure of it 
then, and govern ourselves accordingly ; but the mere 
dictum of mamma and all the warning voices of the 
nursery could not otherwise have impressed it upon 
us that the lighted taper is an uncomfortable plaything, 
as dangerous as it is brilliant. Can vanity be soothed 
into an unassuming temper before its inordinate appe- 
tites have caused it to falter, wearied by the very food 
on which it grew? Is vaulting ambition to be checked, 
think you, by the uplifted finger of precept? Are we 








to be deterred by “ wise saws and modern instances” 
before we have felt it stinging in our inmost soul, be 
it by success or be it by disappointment, that unregu- 
lated impulses and morbid cravings lead to satiety and 
to the sickness of the heart? So, the time may be long 
or short, before we turn with weariness from the 
champagne exhilarations of existence to find health 
and comfort in its cooling springs; but, if we are 
capable of wisdom, that time must come, and happy 
they, who, through many stumblings, by much groping 
in thick darkness, with painful bruises and in sad 
tribulation, have reached the broad refreshing daylight 
of this conviction. Let them not regret the years that 
have been consumed. The remnant is the leaf of the 
sybil, its value enhanced by the antecedent destruction. 
Weep not over the afflictions that have been encour- 
tered in threading the labyrinths of passionate delu- 
sion. A prize has been gained worth all its cost ; and 
we have now taken the first degree in the great uni- 
versity of human training. 

All our refinements, in the end, resolve themselves 
into nothing more than an unpretending simplicity ; for 
simplicity is itself the highest of refinements. Your 
‘< frogged” coat and your embroidered vest are indica- 
tions from the circus and the theatre. Rings and 
jewels and dijouterte, though they may clink and 
sparkle innocently enough, do still suggest ideas of 
the faro-table and a predatory life; while gaudiness 
and assumption give rise to an inference that we are 
making the first attempt in a position above our ha- 
bitude. The true voluptuary, he who regards plea- 
sure as a science and would derive from existence all 
the delight it is capable of yielding, is economical in 
his enjoyments, and shuns the debauch as a serpent in 
the path. Ignorance may feed fat at its evening meal ; 
but he who takes things in their connection, as if they 
were links in a continuous chain, looks beyond the 
hour, and is content with tea and toast; sweet sleep 
and a clear head on the morrow being essential items 
in his calculation. Whatever be the line of our travel 
and the nature of our experiences, we arrive at sim- 
plicity at last, if we are so fortunate as to survive the 
exploration ; and those who have outlived this arduous 
task, which cannot be performed by proxy, and which 
is a conscription admitting of no substitute, will agree 
with us that gossip, goodly gossip, though sneered at 
by the immature, is, after all, the best of our enter- 
tainments. With no disparagement to the relish of 
professional pursuits—without invidiousness towards 
the ball-room, the dramatic temple, the concert, the 
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opera or the lecture, we must fall back upon the light 
web of conversation, upon chit-chat, upon gossip, an 
thou wilt have it so, as our mainstay and our chief 
reliance—as that corps de reserve on which our scat- 
tered and wearied forces are to rally. 

What is there which will bear comparison as a 
recreating means, with the free and unstudied inter- 
change of thought, of knowledge, of impression about 
men and things, and all that varied medley of fact, 
criticism and conclusion so continually fermenting in 
the active brain? Be fearful of those who love it not, 
and banish such as would imbibe its delights yet bring 
no contribution to the common stock. There are 
men who seek the reputation of wisdom by dint of 
never affording a glimpse of their capabilities, and 
impose upon the world by silent gravity—negative 
philosophers, who never commit themselves beyond 
the utterance of a self-evident proposition, or hazard 
their position by a feat of greater boldness than is to 
be found in the avowal of the safe truth which has 
been granted for a thousand years. There is a decep- 
tion here, which should never be submitted to. Saga- 
city may be manifest in the nod of Burleigh’s head; 
but it does not follow that all who nod are Burleighs. 
He who habitually says nothing, must be content if he 
be regarded as having nothing to say, and it is only a 
lack of grace on his part which precludes the confes- 
sion. In this broad ‘ Vienna” of human effort, the 
mere ‘ looker-on” cannot be tolerated. It is not to be 
endured that any one should stand higher than his 
deserts, because he can contrive to hold his tongue 
and has just wit enough to dodge the question. And 
there is no force whatever in an unwillingness to give 
forth nonsense, or in the dread of making one’s self 
ridiculous. It is part of our duty to be nonsensical 
and ridiculous at times, for the entertainment of the 
rest of the world; and, if not qualified for a more ele- 
vated share in the performance, why should we shrink 
from the ré/e allotted to us by nature? Besides, if we 
are never to Open our mouths until the unsealing of 
the aperture is to give evidence of a present Solomon, 
and to add something to the Book of Proverbs, we 
must, for the most part, stand like the statue of Harpo- 
crates, with ‘still your finger on your lips, I pray.” 
If we do speak, under such restrictions, it cannot well 
be, as the world is constituted, more than once or 
twice in the course of an existence, the rest of the 
sojourn upon earth being devoted to a sublimation 
of our thought. But always wise, sensible, sagacious, 
rational—always in wig and spectacles—always alge- 
braic and mathematical—doctrinal and didactic—ever 
to sit like Franklin’s portrait, with the index fixed upon 
* causality’—one might as well be a petrified ‘“ pro- 
fessor,”’ or a William Penn bronzed upon a pedestal. 
There is nothing so good, either in itself or in its 
effects, as good nonsense. It is, in truth, the work of 
genius to produce the best article of the kind, and, if 
men and women cannot reach the climax in this par- 
ticular, they owe it to the common welfare to soar as 
near it as their limited capacity will allow. 

But, while it is regarded as a bounden duty upon all 
who enjoy the protection of society, to talk on proper 
occasions, both for the benefit of others, and that, for 





ulterior purposes, the strength of each individual may 
be properly appreciated, still there is no intention to 
undervalue the advantage afforded by good listeners. 
They are a source of blessing for which the talking 
world cannot be too grateful. Did they not exist, the 
vast steam engine of human ability would lack its 
safety-valve. Explosion would ensue, or we should 
murderously talk each other to death. The man 
fraught with intellectual product would find no market 
for its disposition. The quick fancies of his wit would 
beat against the bars in vain, and perish miserably 
by their own efforts to escape. Our thinkings are for 
exportation—not to be consumed within. There must 
be no embargo on the brain, or the factory is stopped 
by accumulating goods. Hence, the speaker and the 
listener combine to make a perfect whole. The one 
is the soil—the other the sun—the plant and that 
refreshing shower, which enables the leaf to put 
forth and the bud to bloom. No man, whatever 
may be the intrinsic force of his genius, can form 
an idea of what he is capable until he is well listened 
to. Much of his power lies in the auditory. There 
is asubtle correspondence between them, which raises 
or depresses as the sympathetic intercommunication 
happens to be the more or less perfect in its vibrations. 
But there should be alternation in this, to develop 
human powers, to increase human affections, to com- 
plete the republic. There must be no division into 
exclusive classes, the one all vivacity, all pertness, all 
tongue—an unremitting volume of sound and a vocal 
perpetuity of motion; while the other, subdued and 
overwhelmed, curves into a huge concavity of ear, 
into a mere tympanum for the everlasting drummer 
to play upon. Where this happens to be the case, 
from colloquial encroachments on the one hand and 
from submissive dispositions on the other, there is a 
double degeneration—to words without meaning, and 
to hearing without heeding. They who are talked to 
beyond the bounds of salutary affliction, only escape 
the fatal result of being subjected to such cruelty, by 
emulating the rhinoceros in his impervious cuticle ; so 
that the pattering storm of speech rebounds innocu- 
ously from the surface, They close the porches of 
the sense while elocution rages around them, and, snug 
within, cogitate-securely upon their own ruminations. 
Turn from your florid rhetoric to the sharp interroga- 
tion, and you shall find the patient fast asleep as to 
external uproar, though his eyes be open. Nature has 
provided him with a safeguard—he has been bucklered 
by inattention, and has left you to your own applause. 

To listen well, it is not enough that we yield, rescue 
or no rescue, and ask not for quarter when detained 
by the button or cornered in a cul de sac. More is 
required than hopeless resignation, as, with a sigh, 
we surrender to an inevitable fate. The abject look, 
so generally worn by the man who knows that he is 
going to be talked to, and evinces by his aspect that 
he has no hope of mercy, is unworthy of the heroic 
soul. It is emphatically an art, and it is scarcely 
necessary to state that there are moments when it is 
no easy art, to ‘‘lend me your ears” to our mutual 
profit and pleasure. This is not an anatomical demon- 
stration we are upon, that the mere handing over of 
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the physical body is sufficient. Your imaginations are 
not to ramble all about the fields, nozzling in every 
bush and giving chase to every butterfly. The appro- 
priate interjection is wanted, living, breathing, burn- 
ing; nicely timed, too, and imperceptibly strengthen- 
ing the oratorical wing—not like the Roman citizen of 
the mimic stage, whose accordance with Brutus and 
whose sympathies with Antony are stamped with 
that indifference which arises from supernumerary 
station, and whose limited share of the receipts causes 
him to care no more than the worth of fifty cents about 
“‘Ceesar’s testament”—but as if the business were 
your own. It is imperative on you to adjust the coun- 
tenance to the nicest expression of appreciating intel- 
ligence—to be in tune, not only in the tones of the 
voice, but in the cadence of the body—to display atten- 
tion in the very play of the fingers—to laugh readily, 
just enough and no more, and to show by slight subse- 
quent observation, that all which has been uttered is 
duly estimated, instead of bringing, the speaker to the 
ground with a jarring shock, by betraying in an un- 
conscious word, that his flight has been alone. The 
mere powers of endurance—fortitude, patience and 
long suflering—are indeed much; but still, they are 
but a part of what is demanded. If it were not so, 
the passive pump, which stands in sad aridity before 
the door, would answer every purpose. More is ne- 
cessary than to be an unresisting recipient—a con- 
versational ‘‘ Deaf Burke,” who can endure any 
amount of ‘‘ punishment’ without being much the 
worse for it. Like the red warrior at the stake, the 
perfect listener should so comport himself as to in- 
duce the belief that he has pleasure in his pain, and 
invites its increased continuance. He should be made 
up of tact and benevolence—of courage and humanity. 
His nerve should be strong—his perception nice. At 
one moment he needs forbearance, to suppress the 
almost irresistible interruption, and anon, his rapid 
powers of anticipation must be ridden with a curb. 
His philological expertness cannot be permitted to 
patch the gaps of hesitancy, by the impertinent sug- 
gestion of a word; but, when intuitive promptness is 
expected, a broken syllable should point the way to 
a desired conclusion. Worse, much worse than no- 
thing, is the uneasy listener who, like ‘‘ Sister Ann” 
upon the tower, gazes every way for relief, and ‘‘ sees 
it galloping” at each passing cloud of dust, as if, in 
short, our beard were blue and our tongue were as 
remorseless and as sharp as a Turkish scimitar; and 
worse than Sister Ann is the abstracted companion, 
who knows nothing of the subjunctive mood, but 
endeavors to break the finely woven thread of your 
discourse by crossing you with irrelevant ideas—he 
who interrupts your pathetic revelations—perhaps of 
love—you were in love once—almost every body is— 
by coolly inquiring ‘‘ when you saw Smith?”—As if 
you cared any thing about Smith—or were even think- 
ing of Smith. Hang Smith!—Never suffer yourself 
thus to be overcome by Smith, and never talk to that 
man again, if another isto be had. Nor are kindly 
feelings to be entertained towards the accommodating 
friend, that provoking extract from the ‘ Book of 
Martyrology,” who sits him down as nearly as pos- 





sible in the attitude which patience has upon a monu- 
ment, and looks at your approach as if you were 
surgery itself, fresh from the schools, all glitter with 
instruments and draped in bandage—compassionating 
his hard lot, but setting his teeth to suffer. Mark it 
well. Should you propose to tell this fellow any thing 
—volunteering to explain to him how it happened, 
clearly and circumstantially and with no other view 
than to his enlightenment, be prepared for ingratitude 
in advance—ingratitude ‘more strong than traitor’s 
arms.” A cold reluctance is within him, and he tries 
to play Procrustes with your narrative by asking ‘‘ how 
long it will take” to give it expression, his tolerance 
of you being measured horologically, as it were, by 
the hour-glass and dial. A shower-bath is warm en- 
couragement compared to his notes of acqujescence ; 
and if he do not yawn—what. on earth are we to do 
with people that yawn ?—is there no remedy in legis- 
lative action ?—why, he always swears he understands 
—‘‘oh, yes—perfectly”—while calculating the odds 
and chances of some distant speculation, to which you 
are not a party. It will be observed that individuals 
of such a sort are troubled with a propensity to know 
‘what o’clock it is’—not that they have any par- 
ticular interest in the hour, on their own personal 
account, but from a vague hope that the time of day 
may chance to have something in it alarming to you, 
and that you are to be scared from your present prey 
to attend to a remote engagement. A benevolent 
hearer never wants to know what o’clock it is. There 
is a morose misanthropy in the desire, of which he is 
incapable ; and if an acquaintance with the precise 
moment be inadvertently forced upon him, he has no 
such cruelty in his bosom as to affect a look of sur- 
prise and consternation, while he hypocritically pro- 
tests that he had “‘ no idea it was so late.” They who 
are loudest in saying they had “‘ no idea it was so late,” 
for the most part, fib.- They had that idea and more. 
They believed that it was as late, and they hoped it 
might be a great deal later. They were waiting for 
the clock to sue out a habeas corpus in their case. 
‘Didn't think it was so late,” indeed. Pshaw! 
‘W hat question was there touching hours and minutes, 
when our story was but half developed? Were we 
singing to Maelzel’s Metronome, pry’thee, that we 
are thus to be reminded of beats and bars and the pre- 
scribed measure of a stave? ‘“‘ Late,” say’st thou? 
What is “ late ?”—There is no such thing as “‘ late” in 
modern civilization. Steam has annihilated space, and 
the ‘‘dead-latch key” has left the word ‘‘ late” a place 
in the vocabulary, no doubt ; but it has been deprived of 
its operative meaning. When some one sat up for 
you, then lateness was possible ; but now—do you see 
this little bar of steel, with its pendent and arabesque 
termination—this talismanic ‘‘ open sesame ?”’ ‘* Late” 
expired when the powers of invention reached their 
climax in fashioning forth this curious instrument. 
No one can come in late. Sit thee still, and be not 
antediluvian. Now-a-days, and especially now-a- 
nights, it is always early enough. 

But good listeners, as there has been unhappily too 
much occasion to show, are rarities. When they die, 
they should have monuments loftier far than that of 
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Cheops. Pyramids, with ‘‘ forty centuries looking 
from their top,’”’ would not be too much of honor for 
such philanthropists ; and to render education what it 
ought to be, the human family should be trained to 
listen, and, at the same time, taught to talk. To sit 
still with dignity and composure, is as difficult as to 
move with ease and grace; yet both are matters of 
importance in the work of refinement. But it is much 
more essential to success that our presence should be 
hailed with pleasure, because, whether speaking or 
being spoken to, the faculty is possessed of giving 
pleasure to those by whom we are surrounded. To 
converse well—to gossip delightfully, is an art that 


richly deserves to be studied. It does not follow that | 


ane is a conversationist, or a perfect gossip, by such 
endowments, valuable as they are when properly 
qualified by a little of the ‘‘ allaying Tiber” of sound 


discretion, as fertility of mind, a magazine of facts, | 


and a flood of fluency. ‘‘Did you ever hear me 
preach ?” said Coleridge to Charles Lamb. ‘“ I never 
heard you do any thing else,” was the sarcastic but 
truthful reply ; and herein abides the common error. 
There is a fever of talkativeness, occasional with 
some, but constitutional in others, which is the bane 
of social enjoyment. ‘ First-fiddleism” is as un- 
pleasant to come in contact with, as to pass an even- 
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smiling in conscious triumph, as his prize shivers, 
shakes, and trembles almost to spectral nothingness, 
and feels most sadly that this is not all his sufferings— 
that catarrhs and feverous aches and pains creep into 


ing encaged with a lion of literary, scientific, or meta- 
physical renown. Your Van Amburgs and your Dries- 
bachs may be fitted for such an encounter, but mortals 
of inferior nerve find an unpleasant species of annihi- 
lation in the contact. Do not, then, attempt the lion’s 
part, even if it be ‘nothing but roaring ;” nor, unless 
assured past doubt that you possess the skill of Nicolo 
Paganini, is it over wise to compel protracted at- 
tention to your single string, when others have quite 
as strong a desire to scrape their Cremonas as that 
which burns in your own musical bosom. Play no 
more than is necessary to the harmonious effect of the 
whole orchestra; and, should an occasion offer for a 








solo, give itand be done. Monopoly in discourse is 
' “most tolerable, and not to be endured.” It should 
be punishable by statute, thus to invade the inalienable 
right of utterance. 

It is not even freedom to go abroad when the garru- 
lous kite has wing, to swoop upon his quarry. The 
_ liberty—the life itself—of the citizen is at stake, from 
that stoutly timbered magazine of words, who, 
| strengthened by practice, and warmed by self-com- 
| placency, sustains no injury from wind or weather, 
and will dilate for hours, in frosty streets, to those 
| who come within the dreadful clutch, We see him 


‘now 











' him at every word. Homicidal—is it not, thus to 
| thin out our population? An oversight in criminal 
| jurisprudence, to let destruction forth into the high- 
| ways, to run at unprotected men. Cunning doctors do 
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not note it in their Tatttions, and the bills of mortality 
are silent on the subject ; but it is no less a truth, that 
though the sufferer may sometimes be able to travel 
homeward after the catastrophe, he often gets him to 
his bed, if he escape the undertaker, from such com- 
bined assaults of breeze and bore as are now before 
us. Wouldst thou despatch ‘thine enemy? What 
need of steel or poison—why lurk in slouched hat, in 
moustache or with stiletto? There is a safer method, 
and, having no other accomplice than the thermometer, 
waylay him as he goes, with smiling face and oiled 
tongue. You have him there, and safely too. Chemis- 
try has no surer poison, if you hold him fast; and 
justice has no cognizance of the deed. 

The true conversationist requires as nice a balance 
of qualities as the adroit swordsman. He should have 
an eye, an ear and a tongue, equally on the alert, per- 
fectly under control, and skilled to aét together. It is 
his duty to be able to mark the moment when a slum- 
bering idea is awakened in the mind of another, and 
to afford opportunity for its development. When the 
thought quivers in an almost inaudible murmur upon 
the lips of the timid, it is not to be suppressed in pre- 
mature death by the rattling noise of practiced con- 
fidence; not to be driven over, if we may so describe 
it, by each hackney cab that thunders up the street. 
It claims to be deferentially educed, not so much by a 
display of patronizing encouragement, which is almost 
as fatal as harsh disregard, but by that respectful at- 
tention which creates no painful sense of inferiority. 
He cannot pretend to civilization, who, in his wild 
dance of intellectual excitement, tramples under his 
massive foot all the little chickens of our imagination, 
and seares each half fledged fancy back to its native 
shell. Be it rather your pleasure to chirp the trem- 
blers forth to the corn of praise and the sunshine of 
approbation. Who has not found himself to be totally 
absorbed by the volubility of others ; so that he could 
neither find subject nor words, even when an interval 
was left for their exercise? And who has not often 
been debarre@from the delight of speaking altogether, 
merely because he had not space to set himself fully 
inmotion? Many, perhaps, have resigned themselves 
to the taciturnity of La Trappe and have gone voice- 
less to their graves, from injudicious treatment in this 
respect. The humane citizen, then, will not of him- 
self take all the labor of talking, lest he may be inad- 
vertently stifling a Demosthenes, and smothering a 
Cicero—a case, it is true, which does not very often 
happen, though it might happen. 

And, besides, let it be remarked, there is no fact, 
in our day of innovation, scheming and discovery— 
when we reform, remodel, and lay our hands upon 
every thing—which deserves to be more strongly im- 
printed on the recollection than this, that man does 
not go forth into society, ‘‘no, nor woman neither,” 
armed, cap-d-pie, like a gladiator, to battle for opinion, 
or to thrust the sword of conversion through reluctant 
ribs. Let such things be confined to the dedicated 
halls of controversial debate, where one may be po- 
lemically impaled, secundum artem, expecting no 
better treatment. It is good to be wise—“‘ merry and 





wise,” saith the song; but then wisdom need not al- 
ways be at our throat with spoon and bowl, de- 
termined to administer nutriment, without regard to 
the state of the appetite. Did it never occur to you, 
my game friend, as you strapped on your gaffs, and 
crowed defiance at a rooster of another feather, that 
the rest of the social circle do not derive your plea- 
sure from the set-to, and would gladly be excused 
from being annoyed by the argumentative combat ? 
And, as for hobbies, they prance prettily enough on 
their proper ground; but do not let them caracole in 
the parlor. People would rather be kicked by any 
thing than by other people’s hobbies ; and, then, these 
hobbies, being merely composed of wood and leather, 
are never wearied, and cannot stop. They outstrip 
everybody, and carry none with them. Hark, in your 
ear. Leave hobby at home; he will not be restive or 
break things, when you are not by. It is disagreeable 
to be ridden down by these unaccommodating quadru- 
peds. Folks do not like it. 

The engrossing idea, too, should be hung up with 
the hat in the vestibule. It is near enough there; and, 
admitting that you have troubles of your own, ambi- 
tions of your own, prospects of your own, projects 
and inventions of your own, let it always be borne 
distinctly in mind that this, singular as it may appear, 
is, to a certain degree, the case with several other in- 
dividuals of your acquaintance. What right they 
have to an engrossing idea when yours wishes to 
awaken their sympathies, is a point of equity which 
we cannot take it upon ourselves to decide ; but it is 
so, nevertheless, as the groaning soldier found when 
rebuked by a wounded officer for making so much 
noise over his hurts, “‘as if, forsooth, no one is hit 
but yourself.”—‘* Am I then reposing on a bed of 
roses?” said Guatemozin, in a similar spirit, to his 
complaining courtier, when Spanish cruelty had 
stretched them upon the glowing grate; and every 
man has, to some extent, a gridiron to himself—To 
push this point still further, are they entitled to 
rank with conversationists, who stand as greyhounds 
on the slip, with straining eyes and quivering limbs, 
heedless of all remark, and waiting only till an 
opening be made, that they may course their pe- 
culiar game, rabbit or otherwise, as the case may 
be? Are they qualified gossips, who only talk to ex- 
ercise the organ, and to luxuriate on the sound of their 
own sweet voices ?—who, at last, dash forward over 
every impediment, and, by their bad example, like 
prairie horses in a stampede, set the whole circle into 
a very Babel of tongues—into what we may calla 
steeple chase, straight across the country, and through 
any man’s field—each for himself, boot and saddle, 
whip and spur? Nay, never think it. He is scant in 
his schooling who shifts impatiently from foot to foot 
when another has the floor—who darts his restless 
head into the aperture of every pause, in the hope 
that the shoulders may be permitted to follow, and 
who is only kept in abeyance by those stentorian 
lungs which crush the puny interruption. 

No—to gossip well is a delicate thing—a game of 
address—a school of self-command—an academy for 
nice perceptions. To be skilled in it, involves the 
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main points of an accomplished gentleman. It fur- 
nishes, moreover, a key to character. The selfish 
man cannot be versed in it, for he has no appreciation 
of the minor rights of others, and, in this garden, no 
compulsory code exists to prevent him from pocket- 
ing all the fruit. Harshness is incompatible with it, 
for it is the very essence of respectful consideration. 
The domineering spirit cannot gain laurels here; 
while pride and vanity display themselves in their 
true colors. The proselytes of Lavater and the dis- 
ciples of Combe may, by their science, be enabled to 
read the soul; but, as the one traces the lines of the 
countenance, and the other toils among the hills and 
valleys of the skull, the surest observer of disposition 
is he who notes the deportment of those bearing part 
in the animated gossip. Before him, the secret un- 
rolls like a map, and the geography of the heart is 
familiar to his searching eye. When the glow lights up 
within, there is a ray behind the best adjusted mask 
which reveals the features as they are. 

As the day is utilitarian, the cae bono, the advantage 
and the profit, form a material part of every matter, 
and it will be found that to cultivate these responsive 
faculties—to add the art of hearing and of speaking to 
the catalogue of accomplishments—has a moral as 
well as a pleasure init. A skillful talker, who is, at 
the same time, a thorough listener, is not a spon- 
taneity—an unlessoned creature. Oaks do not bear 
such acorns. The spirit of such a one, if feeble, has 
been strengthened. His temper, if tempestuous, has 
been subdued. He has sympathies, cultivated and re- 
fined. He feels for those around him, in great things 





and insmall. He is that wisest or philosophers, the 
well regulated man of the world, who shuns the 
wrong because he knows its evils, and adopts the 
right from having proved it to be an essential to his 
own happiness, and the happiness of others. And 
what contributes more largely to this important end 
than a perfect system of hearing and of being heard? 
Nature does not furnish it. To be nothing more than 
natural is to be an egotist, a glutton, a monopolizer. 
That the untrained steed has power enough, is not to 
be disputed; but, in the simplicity of his unsophisti- 
cated heart, he is apt to apply his strength in an un- 
comfortable manner to those who wander within 
range of his heel, never thinking that the joy he de- 
rives from the rapid extension of his locomotive 
muscles is not likely to be reciprocated on our part. 
He is not aware of the difference of sensation between 
kicking and being kicked, which is often a point to be 
considered. It is even so with bipeds, who have not 
properly undergone the discipline of the ménage. It 
cannot be denied that the child of nature has some- 
thing in him of the poetical; but, in practice, he is 
likely to border on the uncouth and uncontrollable. 

If, therefore, after the experiment of a year, ac- 


| cording to our suggestion, it be found that the trial 


do not bring out the better constituents of character, 
while restraining those of less amiability, why, con- 
tinue to chatter, without stint or limitation, to the end 
of your days, and throw no chance away unless 
compelled to it by exhaustion ; or, if it please you, sit 
in sulky silence, and have never a word by way of 
change. 





“A PLEASANT BOOK OF PLEASANT RHYMES.” 





BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





A PLEASANT book of pleasant rhymes 
I dearly love to read, 
For then I muse on former times, 
When I was young indeed— 
Young in heart and young in form, 
With cheeks like ruddy roses, 
And all my thoughts were bright and warm 
As a bank where the sun reposes, 


The words the poet utters fall 
Like a golden shower of rain, 

And all my early dreams recall 
Till they bud and bloom again ; 

I forget the world and its dusty toil 
And cast aside my sorrow, 

And forbear my present joy to spoil 
With fears of a dark to-morrow. 





It makes me glad to read of days 
When men were frank and bold, 
And life was spent in happier ways 
Than a constant strife for gold; 
When love was earnest and faith was strong, 
And honor was more than breath, 
And the bard uplifted a triumph-song 
For the warrior cold in death. 


Oh, there were themes for a sounding lyre 
In the valiant times gone by, 

And it warms the blood, like a winter fire, 
When the snows are piling high, 

To read the rhymes of a minstrel bright, 
Whose fancy sports and dances 

And fills the night with the rare delight 
Of his quaint, old, rich romances! 





TO FLORA. 


THERE ’s something in that eye of thine - 
That sparkles brighter far 

Than diamond from the Indian mine 
Or Evening’s dewy star. 


The roses on thy cheek will die, 
And all thy charms decay, 


But the keen lustre of that eye 
No time can steal away. 


For ’tis not Youth’s fast fleeting beam, 
Nor Passion’s feverish glare, 
Nor Hope’s uncertain wavering gleam— 
*T is Genius lightens there. GNOMAN. 











JOHN SHAW. 


BY J. FENIMORE COOPER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PIONEERS,” ‘‘ RED ROVER,”? ETC, 


AmonG the many brave Irishmen who, first and 
last, have manifested their courage, and shown how 
strong is the sympathy between the people of their 
native island and this country, the subject of this 
sketch is entitled to occupy a highly honorable place. 
There was a short period, indeed, when his name and 
services stood second to none on the list of gallant 
seamen with which the present navy of the republic 
commenced its brilliant career. Those whose memo- 
ries extend as far back as the commencement of the 
century, and who are familiar with naval events, will 
readily recall how often they were required to listen 
to his successes and his deeds. 

The family of John Shaw was of English origin. 
In 1690, however, his grandfather, an officer in the 
commissariat of King William’s army, passed into 
Ireland, on service, where he appears to have mar- 
ried and established himself. The son, who was the 
father of our subject, served as an officer in the fourth 
regiment of heavy horse, on the Irish establishment. 
He was actively and creditably employed with his 
regiment in the war of ’56, serving no less than four 
years in Germany. During this time he was present 
at several battles, including that of Minden. In 1763, 
this gentleman returned to Ireland, shortly after mar- 
rying Elizabeth Barton, of Kilkenna. In 1779, he 
quitted the army altogether, retiring toa farm. The 
family of Barton, like that of Shaw, was also English, 
and had come into Ireland with the army with which 
CromWell invaded that country, m 1649. 

John Shaw was born at Mt. Mellick, Queen’s 
county, Ireland, in the year 1773, or while his father 
was still in the army. There were several older 
children, and, the family becoming numerous, his 
education was limited, from necessity, to such as 
could be obtained at a country school, of the ordinary 
character. The means of providing for so many 
children early occupied the father’s thoughts, and, at 
the proper time, the matter was laid fairly before two 
of the older sons, for their own consideration. One 
of these sons was John. This occurred in 1790, when 
the lad was in his seventeenth year. The father re- 
commended America, as the most promising theatre 
for their future exertions; the advice agreeing with 
the inclinations of the youths, John and an elder bro- 
ther sailed for New York, which port they reached in 
December of the same year. After remaining a short 
time in New York, the subject of our sketch pro- 
ceeded to Philadelphia, then the political capital and 
largest town of the infant republic. Here he delivered 
various letters of introduction, when he determined 
to push his fortunes on the ocean, of which he had 
had a taste in the passage out. 

In March, 1791, young Shaw sailed for the East 
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Indies, being then nearly eighteen years of age. The 
destination of the ship was, in truth, China, all those 
distant seas going, in the parlance of seamen, under 
the general name of the Indies. The first voyage 
appears to have produced no event of any particular 
interest. It served, however, to make the youth 
familiar with his new profession, and to open the way 
to preferment. In the intervals between his voyages 
to Canton, of which he seems to have made four in 
the next six years, he was occupied in improving him- 
self, and in serving in counting-houses, asa clerk. On 
the second voyage, the ship he was in, the Sampson, 
was attacked by a number of Malay prows, during a 
‘alm. This occurred in the Straits of Banca, and in 
the night. The attack appears to have been vigorous 
and the situation of the vessel critical. Notwithstanding 
she kept up so brisk a fire from six four-pounders as 
to compel several of her assailants to haul off, to re- 
pair their damages. A breeze coming, the Sampson 
was brought under command, and soon cleared herself 
from her enemies, who ran for the island of Borneo. 
This was the first occasion on which Shaw met with 
real service. 

While on shore, young Shaw had joined that well- 
known body of irregular volunteers, known as the 
Macpherson Blues. This corps was probably, when 
its size is considered, the most respectable, as regards 
efficiency, discipline, appearance, and the characters 
of its members, that ever existed in the country. 
Several hundred of the most respectable young men 
of Philadelphia were in its ranks, and many of the 
more distinguished citizens did not disdain its service. 
It volunteered, in 1794, to march against the insur- 
gents in western Pennsylvania, young Shaw shoulder- 
ing his kit and his musket with the rest. The troops 
did not return to Philadelphia until the close of the 
year, having marched early in the autumn.* 

* An anecdote is related of one of the “ citizen-soldiers”’ 
in this expedition, which is worthy of being recorded. The 
person referred to was a German by birth, of the name of 
Koch, and was well known in Philadelphia, in his day, as 
a large out-door underwriter, He died some ten or twelve 
years since, in Paris, whither he had gone for the benefit 
of the climate, leaving a fortune estimated at $1,200,000, 
Mr, Koch, like young Shaw, was a private in the Macpher- 
son Blues. It fell to his lot one night to be stationed senti- 
nel over a baggage-wagon. ‘The weather was cold, raw, 
stormy and wet. This set the sentinel musing. After re- 
maining on post half an hour, he was heard calling lustily, 
‘‘ Corporal of der guartz—Corporal of der guartz.” ‘The 
corporal came, and inquired what was wanting. Koch 
wished to be relieved for a few minutes, having something 
to say to Maepherson. He was gratified, and in a few 
minates he stood in the presence of the general, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Koch, what is your pleasure ?”” asked Macpherson. 
«Why, yeneral, I wish to know what may be der value 
of dat d—d wagon over which I am shentinel?” ‘“ How 
the d—I should t know, Koch?” “ Well, somet’ing approx- 
imative—not to be barticular.” ‘ A thousand dollars, per- 


haps.”? “ Very well, Yeneral Macpherson, I write a 
sheck for der money, and den I will go to bets.” 
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In the third of his voyages to Canton, young Shaw 
was the third officer of the ship, and the fourth he 
made as her first officer. This was quick preferment, 
and furnishes proof in itself that his employers had rea- 
son to be satisfied with his application and character. 

Four voyages to China gave our young sailor so 
much professional knowledge and reputation as to 
procure him a vessel. Near the close of the year 
1797, he sailed for the West Indies, as master of a 
brig, returning to Baltimore the succeeding May. 
This was at a moment when the American trade was 
greatly depredated on by the French privateers, and 
Mr. Shaw had much reason to complain of the treat- 
ment he received at their hands. The Spring of 1798, 
or the moment of his return to this country, was pre- 
cisely that when the armaments against France were 
in progress, and Mr. Shaw felt strongly disposed, on 
more accounts than one, to take service in the infant 
navy. Dale sailed in the Ganges, the first vessel out, 
on the 22d of May, the very month when the brig of 
Mr. Shaw reached Baltimore. 

Soon after this important event an application was 


made to the Navy Department in behalf of Mr. Shaw, 


and being sustained by the late Gen. Samuel Smith, 
and other men of influence in Baltimore, he was 
commissioned as a lieutenant. Mr. Shaw’s place on 
the list must have been about the thirtieth, though 
promotions soon raised him much nearer to the top. 
Rodgers, Preble, James Barron, Bainbridge, Stewart, 
Hull and Sterret were all above him ; while he ranked 
Chauncey, John Smith, Somers, Decatur, &c. At 
this time, Mr. Shaw was five and twenty years of 
age. 

Soon after receiving his appointment, our subject 
was ordered to join the Montezuma, 20, Capt. Alex- 
ander Murray; a ship bought into the service, as one 
of the hasty equipments of the period. From the date 
of his commission, there is not much doubt that Mr. 
Shaw was the senior lieutenant of this vessel; at all 
events, if he did not hold this rank on joining her, he 
obtained it before she had been long in service. 

The Montezuma did not get to sea until November, 
1798, when she proceeded to the West Indies, the 
Norfolk 18, Capt. Williams, and Retaliation 12, Lieut. 
Com. Bainbridge, sailing in company. While cruising 
off Guadaloupe, the same month, the Americans were 
chased by two French frigates, le Volontaire and |’In- 
surgente. The Retaliation was captured, and the ship 
and brig escaped only by the address of Lieut. Com. 
Bainbridge, who induced the French commander to 
recall |’ Insurgente by signal, by exaggerating the force 
of the two Americans. ‘The Montezuma remained in 
the West Indies, convoying and cruising, until Octo- 
ber, 1790, when she was compelled to come home to 
get a new «crew, and to refit. This year of active 
service in a vessel of war, added to the seamanship 
obtained in his voyages to Canton, made Mr. Shaw a 
good officer, Capt. Murray having come out of the 

war of the Revolution, though only a lieutenant in 
rank, with the reputation of being one of the most 
active and best man-of-war’s men of the service. 

Our young Irishman had no reason to complain of 


his luck in the country of his adoption. He had now 


been at sea but nine years, and in America the same 
time, when he found himself fairly enlisted in an 
honorable service, and in the possession of very re- 
spectable rank. His good fortune, however, did not 
stop here. During the late cruise Mr. Shaw had 
won the respect and regard of his commander, who 
was a gentleman of highly respectable family, and 
who possessed considerable naval influence in par- 
ticular, being allied to the Nicholsons, and other 
families of mark. Through the warm recommenda- 
tions of Capt. Murray, Mr. Shaw was appointed to a 
separate command, and was at once placed in the 
way of carving out a name for himself. 

The vessel to which Lieut. Com. Shaw was ap- 
pointed was built on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
and was a schooner that was pierced for twelve long 
sixes, a species of gun that preceded the use of the 
light carronades. She was called the Enterprise, and 
subsequently became celebrated in the service, for 
her extraordinary good fortune and captures. A few 
years later, Porter had her lengthened at Venice, and 
pierced for two more guns, and in the end she was 
converted into a brig, terminating her career, under 
the late Capt. Galligher, by shipwreck, in the West 
Indies. In the course of her service, the Enterprise 
fought nine or ten actions, in all of which she was 
either completely successful, or came off with credit. 
It was her officers and men, too, in a great measure, 
that carried the Philadelphia, in the harbor of Tripoli, 
and Decatur’s own boat was manned from her, in the 
desperate hand-to-hand conflict that occurred under 
the rocks before that town. In one sense, she was 
more useful than any other craft that ever sailed under 
the flag. 

Lieut. Com. Shaw got to sea in the Enterprise, 
with a crew of seventy-six men on board, in Decem- 
ber, 1799. He proceeded to the Windward Island 
station. In February, 1800, on his return from Cura- 
¢oa, off the east end of Porto Rico, Shaw fell in with 
the Constellation 38, Com. Truxtun, thirty-six hours 
after her warm engagement with la Vengeance, a ship 
of larger size, heavier and more guns, and a stronger 
crew. The Constellation, as is well known, had been 
partly dismasted in the battle, and was now making 
the best of her way to Jamaica. Com. Truxtun sent 
the Enterprise to Philadelphia with despatches, where 
she arrived fifteen days later, having experienced 
heavy gales on the coast. ; 

Lieut. Com. Shaw left the Delaware again, in 
March, having orders to proceed off Cape Francois 
with despatches for Com. Talbot. Having delivered 
his despatches, he proceeded on to join Com. Truxtun 
at Jamaica, Off the eastern end of the island, how- 
ever, he fell in with an English sloop of war, and 
ascertained that the Constellation had sailed for home, 
when he immediately hauled up for St. Kitts, the ren- 
dezvous of the windward squadron. While off the 
Mona Passage, working up toward her station, the 
Enterprise saw a large brig to the southward and 
eastward, to which she gave chase, with the Ameri- 
can ensign flying. Gaining on the chase, the latter 





| showed Spanish colors, and opened a fire on the 
schooner, when about a mile distant. Lieut. Com. 
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Shaw stood on, keeping his luff until he had got well 
on the brig’s quarter, when, determined not to be fired 
on without resenting it, he poured in a broadside upon 
the Spaniard. A sharp conflict ensued, the brig 
mounting eighteen guns, and having heavier metal 
than her antagonist. After exchanging their fire for 
twenty minutes the vessels separated, without any 
explanations, each being seemingly satisfied of the 
national character of the other. This was the first 
affair of the gallant little Enterprise, and it might be 
taken as a pledge of the spirit with which she was to 
be sailed and fought, during the twenty succeeding 
years. Both vessels suffered materially in this com- 
bat, though little was said of it, even at the time, and 
it appears not to have led to any political dissension. 
The American went into St. Thomas to refit. 

In the port of St. Thomas there happened to be 
lying, at the time, a large French lugger, that mounted 
twelve guns, and is said to have had a crew of a 
hundred souls on board. The commander of this 
lugger sent a civil message to Lieut. Shaw, naming 
an hour when he should be pleased to make a trial 
of strength in the offing. As soon as this proposal 
was mentioned to the crew of the American schooner, 
it was accepted with three cheers, and the enemy 
was duly apprised of the fact. 

At the time named in the challenge, Lieut. Shaw 
got under way, and stood into the offing. Here he 
hove-to, waiting for his antagonist to come out. Ob- 
serving that the lugger did not lift her anchor, he fired 
a shot in the direction of the harbor. This signal was 
repeated several times, during the remainder of the 
day, without producing any effect. After dark, the 
Enterprise bore up, and ran down to leeward of St. 
Croix, where she continued cruising for several days ; 
during which time she captured a small letter-of- 
marque, and carried her into St. Kitts. 

After filling up his water and provisions, Lieut. 
Com. Shaw sailed again immediately. A day or two 
out, or in May, 1800, he feli in with, and brought to 
action a French privateer schooner, called la Seine, 
armed with four guns, and having a complement of 
fifty-four men The combat was short, but exceed- 
ingly spirited, the Frenchman making a most des- 
perate resistance. He did not yield until he had 
twenty-four of his crew killed and wounded, and his 
sails and rigging cut to pieces. ‘The Enterprise had 
afew men hurt also, The prize was manned and 
sent into St. Kitts. 

Two weeks later, the Enterprise being to leeward 
of Guadaloupe, chased and engaged another privateer 
called la Citoyenne, carrying six guns, and manned 
with fifty-seven men. Like la Seine, la Citoyenne 
held out and fought to the last, refusing to strike so 
long as a hope of escape remained. When she struck 
it was ascertained that she had lost four men killed, 
beside having eleven men wounded. Capt. Shaw 
always spoke of the obstinacy of the resistance made 
by these two gallant Frenchmen with great respect. 
In the two affairs, the Enterprise hada marine killed 
and seven men wounded. La Citoyenne was also 
manned and sent into St. Kitts. 

The Enterprise next went off Porto Rico. Here 


Lieut. Com. Shaw heard that two American mariners 
were sentenced to death for having killed two French- 
men in an attempt to recapture their vessel. These 
seamen had been twice taken to the place of execu- 
tion and reprieved, suffering, in addition to this cruel 
trifling, much in the way of ordinary treatment. In 
the struggle in which the Frenchmen fell, they had 
actually succeeded, but were recaptured before they 
could reach a port. Shortly after the Enterprise went 
into St. Kitts, when Lieut. Shaw made known the 
situation of these captives to the American agent for 
prisoners, and an abortive attempt was made to obtain 
their release. The affair was not finally disposed of, 
however, before the Enterprise sailed on another 
cruise. 

Lieut. Com. Shaw now passed between Antigua and 
Desirade, where he made a large three-masted French 
lugger, which he immediately recognized as the vessel 
that had sent him the challenge at St. Thomas. The 
Enterprise closed in expectation of an engagement, 
but, after exchanging a few shot, the lugger hauled 
down her colors. This vessel proved to be the same 
as that which had sent the challenge, and from the 
feebleness of her resistance, in connection with the 
other circumstances, we are left to suppose some 
artifice led to her defiance. On board the prize were 
several officers of the French army, one of whom 
proved to be of the rank of a major-general. The En- 
terprise went into St. Kitts with the lugger, and no 
sooner did she arrive than Lieut. Com. Shaw put the 
general and a captain in close confinement, as hostages 
for the security of the two condemned Americans. 
Care was taken to let this fact be known at Guada- 
loupe, and it had its influence. 

In the mean time, Com. Truxtun arrived on the 
station, and he supported Mr. Shaw in what he had 
done. Matters now looked so serious that the general 
asked permission to be sent, on his parole, to Guada- 
loupe, to arrange the difficulty in person. His request 
was granted, and, within the month, he returned, 
bringing back the liberated Americans in his company. 
Mr. Shaw’s spirit and decision obtained for him much 
credit with the authorities of the period, and were 
doubtless the means of saving two brave men much 
additional suffering, if not ignominious deaths. 

While the affair of the condemned mariners was in 
progress, Lieut. Com. Shaw did not keep his schooner 
idle in port. She had now become a favorite little 
cruiser, and was seldom at anchor longer than was 
necessary to repair damages, or take in supplies. In 
June she was cruising to leeward of Guadaloupe, 
when she fell in with another privateer called l Aigle ; 
a very fast and destructive cruiser, of nearly the En- 
terprise’s force, as she carried ten guns, and had 
seventy-eight men on board. L’Aigle had cut up both 
the English and American trade very extensively, 
nor had her commander any objections to engage, 
although the Enterprise was so handled as to leave 
her no choice. The vessels crossed each other on 
opposite tacks, the American to leeward, but close 
aboard her enemy. Each delivered her broadside in 
passing, with considerable effect. The helm of the 





Enterprise was put down in the smoke, and she shot 
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rapidly up into the wind, tacking directly athwart the 


Frenchman’s wake. This was done so quickly as to 
enable the American to discharge four of her six guns 
fairly into the enemy’s stern, raking her with great 
effect. The enemy was now evidently in confusion, 
and his schooner coming round, Mr. Shaw laid the 
enemy aboard to windward, firmg but one more gun ; 
or eleven in all. The Americans met with no resist- 
ance, finding the crew of l’Aigle below. At first this 
circumstance excited surprise, the French commander 
having one of the greatest reputations of any pri- 
vateersman in the West Indies, and being known to 
be as resolute as he was skillful. 

On examaning the state of the prize, however, it 
was ascertained that a round shot had struck the 
French commander on the upper part of his forehead, 
tearing away the scalp, and he lay for dead, on deck. 
He recovered his senses in the end, and survived the 
injury. Another shot had passed directly through the 
breast of the first lieutenant. Nor was the fate of the 
second lieutenant much better than that of his com- 
mander. <A shot had also grazed his head, carrying 
away a part of one ear, and much of the skin, throw- 
ing him on deck senseless. It was owing to these 
singular casualties that the men, finding themselves 
without leaders, deserted their quarters when the 
American boarded. 

L’Aigle had three men killed and nine wounded, in 
this short affair. Three of the Enterprise’s people 
were wounded, but no one was slain. The prize was 
sent in, as usual, and Mr. Shaw immediately prepared 
for farther service. 

In July, this gallant little schooner, then cruising to 
leeward of Dominico, fell in with Le Flambeau, an- 
other privateer of note in those seas. This vessel, 
a brig, was every way superior to the Enterprise, 
mounting the same number of guns, it is true, but of 
heavier metal, and having a crew on board of one 
hundred and ten souls. She had also a reputation for 
sailing and working well, and was commanded by a 
brave and experienced seaman. 

The Flambeau was seen by the Americans over 
night, but could not close. Next morning, she was 
discovered sweeping toward them ina calm. Lieut. 
Com. Shaw allowed her to approach, until the sea 
breeze struck his schooner, when he immediately 
set every thing, and crowded sail in chase. The 
brig spread all her canvas, and both vessels went 
off free, for some time, with studding-sails set. The 
Flambeau was apparently disposed to observe before 
she permitted the Enterprise to come any nearer. 
While running, in this manner, at a rapid rate, through 
the water, the Frenchman, who was then carrying 
studding-sails on both sides, suddenly hauled up close 
on a wind, boarding his starboard tack. The Enter- 
prise did the same, hauling up nearly in her wake. 
in this manner the chase continued, the Enterprise 
gaining, until the vessels got within range of musketry, 
when the Flambeau opened a heavy fire with that 
species of arms. The Enterprise returned the fire in 
the same manner, until close aboard of her enemy, 
when Lt. Com. Shaw edged a little off, shortened sail, 


and received a broadside. This discharge was im- 





mediately returned, and a spirited fire was kept up 
for about twenty minutes. Finding himself getting 
the worst of the combat, the Frenchman hauled all 
his sheets flat aft, luffed, and tacked. The Enterprise 
endeavored to imitate this manceuvre, but unluckily 
she missed stays. There remained no other expedient 
for Lieut. Com. Shaw but to trim every thing that 
would draw, get round as fast as he could, and en- 
deavor to get along side of his enemy by his su- 
periority of sailing. This was done, and the firing re- 
commenced. The foretopmast of le Flambeau had been 
badly wounded, and men were seen aloft endeavoring 
to secure it, when, a flaw of wind striking the brig, 
the spar came down, carrying six men with it over- 
board. As the Flambeau was running away from the 
spot where the accident happened, and the Enterprise 
was fast coming up to it, the latter lowered a boat, 
and saved all the Frenchmen. A few minutes later, 
she ranged close along side her enemy, when le Flam- 
beau struck.* The action lasted forty minutes, and 
had been hotly contested on both sides. Le Flambeau 
had forty men killed and wounded, and the Enterprise 
eight or ten. The Frenchman was hulled repeatedly, 
and among other accidents that befell him a shot passed 
through his medicine chest, while the surgeon was 
busy operating on the hurt. The prize was carried to 
St. Kitts, and, in the end, all the proceeds -were ad- 
judged to the officers and people of the Enterprise, as 
having captured a vessel of superior force. In the 
engagement, the Enterprise mustered eighty-three 
souls, all told. 

This was one of the warmest actions of the war of 
1798. It added largely to the reputation of the schooner 
and her gallant commander, the services of both hav- 
ing been unusually brilliant for the foree employed. 
Active as our subject had been, he was not content to 
remain idle, going to sea again as soon as he had 
repaired damages. 

In August, Lieut. Shaw, cruising in the Antigua pas- 
sage, fell in with another French privateer, in the night. 
The French endeavored to escape, but, after a chase 
of five hours, the Enterprise got him fairly under her 
guns, when he struck. This vessel proved to be la 
Pauline, of six guns and forty men. The French 
consul at Porto Rico was a passenger in this vessel. 
La Pauline was sent into St. Kitts, like all her prede- 
cessors. 

In September, still cruising in the Antigua passage, 
Lieut. Shaw captured, after firing a few guns, a letter- 


of-marque, called le Guadaloupeenne a vessel of 


seven guns and forty-five men. On board the prize 


was found the same general officer who had been 
taken in the three-masted lugger and exchanged, and 
who now became a prisoner, the second time, to 
Lieut. Com. Shaw, in the same season. 

How much longer this success and activity would 
have continued, it is hard to say; but, by this time, 

* This account of the combat between the Enterprise 
and le Flambeau differs, in several particulars, from that 
given by the writer in his History of the Navy of the 
United States. The account in the latter work was writ- 
ten from the statements of an officer of the Enterprise, 
who admitted that he trusted altogether to memory. The 


present account is taken from memoranda made by Captain 
Shaw, himself, and is doubtless correct. 
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the health of Mr. Shaw was suflering severely through 
the influence of the climate, and, induced to follow 
the advice of his medical attendants, he asked to be re- 
lieved. The malady was a coi.tinued diarrhea, and 
was not to be neglected in that latitude. Highly as 
the activity of Mr. Shaw was appreciated, he was 
ordered to transfer the command of the Enterprise to 
Lieut. Sterret, late of the Constellation, and permitted 


to sail for the United States in the Petapsco, sloop of 


war, where he arrived late in November. Lieut. 
Shaw did not reach Washington until early in January, 
1801, where he was personally thanked by the Presi- 
dent for his services. The Secretary also paid him a 
similar compliment. He was promised promotion, 
and had actually received verbal orders to prepare to 
go to Boston, where he was to assume the charge of 
the Berceau, a prize corvette of twenty-six guns, 
which was a post-captain’s command. This arrange- 
ment, however, was defeated by the progress of the 
negotiations, and a treaty of peace was ratified by the 
Senate the following month. 

In March, 1801, Mr. Jefferson’s administration 
commenced, and the peace establishment law, which 
had been passed under the government of his prede- 
cessor in office, was now carried into eflect. The 
Berceau was restored to the French by the conditions 
of the treaty, and, so far from promoting any of in- 
ferior rank, there existed the necessity of disbanding 
the greater portion of the gentlemen already on the 
list of captains. Of more than thirty captains and 
commanders then in service, but nine of the former 
rank were to be retained. The law, however, di- 
rected that thirty-six lieutenants were to continue on 
the list. This was a reduction of nearly three-fourths, 
and it became a serious question who was, and who 
was not to be disbanded. 

Under ordinary circumstances, there is little ques- 
tion that Mr. Shaw, a native of a foreign eountry, and 
without political support, with less than twelve years’ 
residence, and not yet three years’ service in the navy, 
wqid have been among those who would be com- 
pelled to retire. But, the cruise of the Enterprise 
had been far too brilliant to suffer this injustice. In 
six months that schooner had captured eight priva- 
teers aud letters-of-marque, and fought five spirited 
actions ; two of which were with vessels of superior 
force. In four of these actions she had actually cap- 
tured her antagonists, and in that in which the com- 
batants separated as not being lawfully belligerents as 
respects each other, she had nobly sustained the honor 
of the flag. It was impossible to overlook such ser- 
vice, and Mr. Shaw was retained in his proper rank. 
His name appears as fourth on the list of lieutenants, 
under the peace establishement law, leaving Stewart, 
Hull, and Sterret above him. 

In the spring of 1801, the government sent the 
George Washington 28, armed ex flute, into the 
Mediterranean, with the tribute for Algiers. To this 
vessel Lieut. Com. Shaw was appointed, as honorable 
a command as could be connected with such duty. 
After delivering the stores, the ship remained out, 
convoying and looking after the interests of the 
American trade, until the following year, when she 

10* 


returned to America. The whole service occupied 
abont a twelve-month; the usual extent of a cruise in 
that day, when crews were shipped for only a year. 
On her return home, the George Washington, which 
had been an Indiaman bought into the navy, was sold 
and returned to her original occupation. 

By the new law Mr. Shaw was now put on lieu- 
tenant’s half-pay, which, at that period of the history 
of the navy, was only twenty dollars a month. Ne- 
cessity compelled him to ask for a furlough, on re- 
ceiving which he made a voyage as master to Canton, 
touching at the Isle of France. On this voyage he 
was absent about eighteen months, returning to the 
United States in September, 1804. Previously to 
this, Mr. Shaw had married a lady of Philadelphia of 
the name of Palmer. Elizabeth Palmer was of a 
family of Friends, but attachment to the subject of our 
biography induced her to break the rigid laws of her 
sect, and, of course, submit to being rejected by her 
church. It was this marriage, and the birth of one or 
two children, that compelled Mr. Shaw to seek ser- 
vice in the Indiaman just mentioned. 

During his absence on the India voyage, or May 
22d, 1804, the rank of master commandants was re- 
stored to the navy, by the promotion of the eight 
oldest lieutenants. Of course, Capt. Shaw became 
the fourth officer of that rank then in service. This 
was at the moment when Preble was carrying on his 


gun-boats was much discussed in the naval circles. 
Early in January, 1805, Capt. Shaw addressed a letter 
to the Secretary, offering to carry a flotilla of these 
craft into the Mediterranean. His idea was to build 
them in time to sail in March, expecting to be able to 
reach the point of operations in the succeeding May. 
To this offer, Capt. Shaw annexed a request that the 
commodore on the station should be instructed to give 
him the command of the gunboats he should succeed 
in navigating in front of the enemy’s port. The ar- 
rival of Com. Preble, in this country, induced the 
government to construct the boats, but Capt. Shaw, 
himself, was appointed to the command of the John 
Adams 28, and in May he sailed for the Mediterranean, 
having three of the gunboats in company. On their 
arrival on the station, it was found that peace had been 
made, and shortly after the John Adams returned home. 
The ship was now laid up in ordinary, at Washington, 
at which port she had arrived in December, after 
a cruise of seven months. 

Capt. Shaw received orders to repair to New Or- 
leans in January, 1806, or the month after his return 
home, with directions to construct a flotilla of gun- 
boats, for the service of those waters. This was the 
commencement of the great gunboat system in the 
country, those already in use having been built for 
special service abroad. ‘The following winter he was 
made acquainted with the existence of the plot of Burr. 
This compelled him to use extraordinary exertions to 
equip a force equal to commanding the river, under cir- 
cumstances of this nature. Early in February, he ap- 
peared off Natchez, with a flotilla mounting sixty-one 
guns, and manned with four hundred and forty-eight 
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Vesuvius had joined him in the river, composing more 
than a third of this force. The services of Capt. 
Shaw, on this occasion, met with the approbation of 
the government. 

After the dispersion of Burr’s force, Capt. Shaw 
was ordered to Washington, and was sent to Rich- 
mond, as a witness on the trial of the accused. At 
the close of the year 1807, he was commanded to sit 
on the court which tried Com. Barron for the affair of 
the Chesapeake, having been promoted to the rank of 
a post-captain the 27th August, previously. 

After the court rose, Capt. Shaw received orders, 
of the date of May, 1808, to take charge of the navy 
yard at Norfolk. On this station he continued until 
August, 1810, when he was commanded to proceed, 
once more, to New Orleans. On this occasion, he 
repaired to his station by land. On reaching Natches, 
he met Governor Claiborne, who had been directed to 
seize Baton Rouge. A flotilla of gunboats had been 
lying off Natches some time, and, taking command of 
it, Capt. Shaw covered the debarkation of the troops 
that effected this piece of service. 

During the year 1811, Capt. Shaw was principally 
engaged in making preparations to defend New Or- 
leans, in the event of a war with Great Britain. He 
examined all the approaches to the place, though the 
storm blew over, and little was done by the govern- 
ment toward effecting this important object. These 
labors, however, were of service when the war so 
suddenly and unexpectedly broke out, the following 
year. As the enemy paid no great attention to this 
part of the country until late in the war, Capt. Shaw 
had little other duty to perform, while he remained 
on this station, than to make such preparations as his 
means and orders allowed. Among other things, he 
commenced the construction of a heavy block ship, 
that subsequently was used in the defence of the 
place. In 1813, Gen. Wilkinson seized Mobile, Capt. 
Shaw commanding the maritime part of the expedi- 
tion. On this duty the latter was employed about 
three months, having a strong division of gunboats 
and light cruisers under his orders. On this occasion, 
the navy transported the guns and stores to the point, 
where the troops erected the work subsequently 
rendered distinguished by the repulse of a British 
attack by water. The communication with New Or- 
leans, by sea, was also kept up by means of the flo- 
tilla. On his return to New Orleans, Capt. Shaw was 
much engaged in procuring cannon, ammunition and 
gun-carriages, for the defence of that important place. 
To obtain the latter, a quantity of mahogany was pur- 
chased, and on this material about forty heavy guns 
were mounted. These guns were subsequently used 
by the army that repulsed the enemy, in 1815. 

In the spring of 1814, Capt. Shaw left the station 
and repaired to Washington, at which place he ar- 
rived early in May. After settling his accounts, he 
obtained a short leave of absence to visit his friends. 
After discharging this domestic duty, he proceeded on 
to Connecticut, and took command of the squadron 
lying in the Thames, between New London and Nor- 
wich. This force consisted of the United States 44, 
Macedonian 38, and Hornet 18. As these ships were 








vigilantly blockaded by the enemy, the Hornet alone 
was enabled to get out. She effected her escape un- 
der Capt. Biddle, and subsequently captured the Pen- 
guin 18, but the two frigates were kept in the river 
until peace ; or March, 1815. 

As soon as the war terminated, the United States 
proceeded to Boston, under Capt. Shaw, with orders 
to prepare for a cruise in the Mediterranean. In 
September of the same year she joined the squadron 
under Bainbridge, at Malaga. Peace with Algiers, 
however, had been made by Decatur, and, there be- 
ing no necessity for retaining the large force that was 
out in the distant sea, Com. Bainbridge came home, 
leaving the station in command of Capt. Shaw, the 
next senior to himself in the Mediterranean. The 
force left with Com. Shaw consisted of his own ship, 
the United States 44, Constellation 38, Capt. Crane, 
Ontario 18, Capt. Elliott, and Erie 18, Capt. Ridgely. 
The Java 44, Capt. Perry, joined him soon after. 

Com. Shaw retained this command until the follow- 
ing year, cruising and visiting the different ports of 
that sea, when he was relieved by Com. Chauncey, in 
the Washington 74. Capt. Shaw continued out, 
however, until November, 1817, when he exchanged 
for the Constellation, and came home, that ship re- 
quiring repairs. The Constellation anchored in 
Hampton Roads December 26, 1817, making the 
cruise of her commander extend to about twenty- 
eight months. Com. Shaw got leave to visit his 
family in Philadelphia, from which he had now been 
separated, on service, nearly five years. 

Com. Shaw never went to sea again, in command. 
He was shortly after put in charge of the Boston navy 
yard, where he remained the usual time. When re- 
lieved he was placed in command at Charleston, 8. 
Carolina, a station rather of honor, however, than of 
much active duty. September 17, 1823, he died at 
Philadelph®, where he had been taken ill, the place 
that he considered his home, and where he had first 
established himself, on his arrival in the country, 
thirty-three years before. As Com. Shaw was born 
in 1773, he was just fifty when he died. 

Com. Shaw was twice married. His first wife was 
Elizabeth Palmer, the Quakeress already mentioned. 
By this lady he had several children, all of whom, but 
two daughters, died young. Of these two daughters, 
Elizabeth, the eldest, married Francis H. Gregory, 
Esquire, of Connecticut, a captain in the navy, and 
now in command of the Raritan 44; and Vir- 
ginia, the youngest, is the wife of Wm. H. Lynch, 
Esquire, of Virginia, a lieutenant in the navy of 
fifteen years’ standing, and late commander of the 
steamer Poinsett. By Mrs. Gregory, there are seven 
grandchildren, the descendants of Com. Shaw ; and 
by Mrs. Lynch, two. 

Com. Shaw was a man of great probity and sin- 
cerity of character. As a seaman, he was active, de- 
cided, and ready. No man was braver, or more 
willing to serve the flag under which he sailed. As 


has been said, the cruise of the Enterprise, in 1800, if 
not positively the most useful, and, considering the 
force and means employed, the most brilliant, of any 
that ever occurred in the American navy, it was cer- 
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tainly among the most useful and brilliant. Of itself, 
it was sufficient to give a commander an established 
reputation. His other services were of a respectable 
order, though circumstances never placed him subse- 
quently in situations to manifest the same qualities. 
Com. Shaw was a man of fine presence, and had 





the manly bearing and frank demeanor of a seaman. 
His character answered to his exterior. There was a 
warm-heartedness in his demeanor toward his friends, 
that denoted good feelings. Few officers were more 
beloved by those who served under him, and he was 
disposed to deal honorably and justly by all mankind. 





A EULOGY 


ON THE GREAT UNKNOWN MR. JOHN FRO ST. 


ee 


BY ELIZUR WRIGHT, JR. 


O do you know an ancient wight, 

A crusty fellow, crisp and tight, 

Whose locks and beard are very white, 
A silversmith, if I am right, 

Who loves to ply his trade by night, 
Producing then his wares most bright, 
Without a cent for fire or light, 

Himself aye keeping out of sight ? 

I’m sad to say he gripes the poor : 

The rich against him shut the door ; 

No doubt he is a grievous bore, 

But on this point I ’ve said enough. 

His countenance, I s’pose, is gruff : 

His ways are rugged, rude and rough ; 
I’m sure his heart is very tough ; 
Without a mitten or a muff, 

Or e’en a particle of flinching, 

Just when the cold is sorest pinching 
Then he ’s the busiest and smartest 

And shows himself the most an artist : 
Shows by his works, I mean to say, 

For see himself no mortal may. 

Could I but see him, I ygould pay 

No trifling tribute in my way, 

(Not surely in the bills of banks, 

But just a rhymer’s hearty thanks,) 

For divers of his merry pranks. 

For lately, when we all have slept, 

Up to our windows he has crept, 

And penciled gaily on the panes 

A wealth of palaces and fanes, 

A wealth of glorious warrior plumes, 
And mazes vast of forest glooms, 

Vast armies with their bows and auivers, 
Broad lakes and mighty sweeping rivers, 
Rocks, gorges, grottoes, Alpine mountains, 
Brooks, torrents, cat’racts, jetting fountains, 
Great cities with their glittering spires, 
Volcanoes with their awful fires, 
Tremendous avalanches crashing, 
Niagaras from mountains dashing, 

Old moated castles with their towers, 
And gardens—O what wealth of flowers— 
Ten thousand forms beyond the powers 
Of Flora’s Botany to match— 

And all got up with such despatch ! 
Through which the moonlight streaming 
Gives them a silvery gleaming, 





Which makes their bright enchasing richer 
Than e’er adorned a blazoned pitcher— 
Aye, better done to please us 

Than could be bought by Creesus. 


His feats abroad, o’er hill and dale, 
Are far beyond my power to tell, 
For there upon a mightier scale 
He works in ice and snow and hail ; 
He makes the flood a coat of mail, 
And clothes the mountain and the vale 
With vesting softer than the draper’s, 
Whereon the winds cut queerest capers. 
But chiefly with the shrubs and trees, 
When he can catch asleep the breeze, 
And then a shower contrive to freeze, 
He sports his genius plastic, 
And frolics most fantastic, 
Then look for bowers enchanting 
Beyond all human vaunting ; 
For arched halls of banquet, spread 
As if to feast the mighty dead, 
And garnished with ten thousand things 
That mock the little pride of kings. 
What wealth of feather and festoon! 
What sovereign perfectness of taste ! 
What wild profusion without waste ! 
O Jack! well have you earned the boon, 
To be upholsterer to the moon! 


But when the sun your work surprises, 
As in his cloudless strength he rises, 
Then, Mr. Frost, you think it wise is 
To scud to where eternal ice is. 
Perhaps Old Sol your art despises ; 
I wish he ’d stop before he tries his. 
Golconda’s diamonds fade before the 
Unbounded flood of dazzling glory, 
Where every little bush, in sheen, 
Outdoes the proudest jeweled queen. 
To tell what wonders I have seen, 
And how enraptured I have been, 
This rhyme of mine is all too mean. 
And therefore, Jack, my rhyme must close ; 
I love thee, Jack, as Heaven knows, 
Though I have borne thy viewless blows :— 
Though thou hast often pinched my toes, 
And sometimes even pulled my nose. 
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In the palmy days of alchemy, when the nature 
and powers of occult and intangible agents were 
deemed worthy the study of princes, the art of sealing 
hermetically was an essential one; since many a 
precious elixir would necessarily become unmanage- 
able and useless if allowed to wander in the common 
air. This art seems now to be among the lost, in 
spite of the anxious efforts of cunning projectors; and 
at the present time a subtle essence, more volatile 
than the elixir of life—more valuable than the philoso- 
pher’s stone—an invisible and imponderable but most 
real agent, long bottled up for the enjoyment of a 
privileged few, has burst its bounds and become part 
of our daily atmosphere. Some mighty sages still 
contrive to retain within their own keeping important 
portions of this treasure ; but there are regions of the 
earth where it is open to all, and, in the opinion of the 
exclusive, sadly desecrated by having become an 
object of pursuit to the vulgar. Where it is still 
under a degree of control, the seal of Hermes is 
variously represented. In Russia, the supreme will 
of the Autocrat regulates the distribution of the “ airy 
good :” in other parts of the Continent, ancient pre- 
scription has still the power to keep it within its due 
reservoirs. In France, its uses and advantages have 
been publicly denied and repudiated; yet it is said 
that practically every body stands open-mouthed 
where it is known to be floating in the air, hoping to 
inhale as much as possible without the odium of seem- 
ing to grasp at what has been decided to be worthless. 
In England we are told that the precious fluid is still 
kept with great solicitude in a dingy receptacle called 
Almack’s, watched ever by certain priestesses, who 
are self-consecrated to an attendance more onerous 
than that required for maintaining the vestal fire, and 
who yet receive neither respect nor gratitude for their 
pains. Indeed, the fine spirit has become so much 
diffused in Engiand that it reminds us of the riddle of 
Mother Goose— 
A house-full, a hole-full, 
But can’t catch a bowl-full. 

If such efforts in England amuse us, what shall we 
say of the agonized pursuit every where observable 
in our OWn country? We have denounced the fasci- 
nating gas as poisonous—we have staked our very ex- 
istence upon excluding it from the land, yet it is the 
breath of our nostrils—the soul of our being—the one 
thing needful—for which we are willing to expend 
mind, body and estate. We exclaim against its opera- 
tion in other lands, but it is the purchaser decrying to 
others the treasure he would appropriate to himself. 
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SHALL-I? 


We take much credit to ourselves for having re- 
nounced what all the rest of the world were pursuing, 
but our practice is like that of the toper who had for- 
sworn drink, yet afterward perceiving the contents of 
a brother sinner’s bottle to be spilt, could not forbear 
falling on his knees to drink the liquor from the frozen 
hoof-prints in the road; or that other votary of indul- 
gence, who, having once had the courage to pass a 
tavern, afterward turned back that he might “‘ treat 
resolution.”” We have satisfied our consciences by 
theory; we feel no compunction in making our prac- 
tice just like that of the rest of the world. 

This is true of the country generally; but iit is no- 
where so strikingly evident as in these remote regions 
which the noise of the great world reaches but at the 
rebound—as it were in faint echoes; and these very 
echoes changed from their original, as Paddy asserts 
of those of the Lake of Killarney. It would seem 
that our elixir vite—a strange anomaly—becomes 
stronger by dilution. Its power of fascination, at least, 
increases as it recedes from the fountain head. The 
Russian noble may refuse to let his daughter smile 
upon a suitor whose breast is not covered with orders ; 
the German dignitary may insist on sixteen quarterings ; 
the well-born Englishman may sigh to be admitted 
into a coterie not half as respectable or as elegant as 
the one to which he bejongs—all this is consistent 
enough ; but we must laugh when we see the managers 
of a city ball admit the daughters of wholesale mer- 
chants, while they exclude the families of merchants 
who sell at retaz/ ; and still more when we come to 
the ‘“‘ new country” and observe that Mrs. Penniman, 
who takes in sewing, utterly refuses to associate with 
her neighbor Mrs, Clapp, because she goes out sewing 
by the day, and:that our friend Mr. Diggins, being 
raised a step in the world by the last election, signs 
all his letters of friendship, ‘‘ D. Diggins, Sheriff.” 

There is Persis Allen, the best and the prettiest girl 
to be found within a wide belt of forest, must be quite 
neglected by the leaders of the tor among us, because 
she goes out to spin, in order to help her ‘ unlucky” 
father. Not that spinning is in itself considered vul- 
gar—far from it. Flocks are but newly introduced 
among us, and all that relates to them is in high vogue ; 
but going out! there is the rub! Persis might have 
lounged about at home, with her hair uncombed and 
her shoes down at heel, only “ helping” some neigh- 
bor occasionally for a short time to earn a new dress, 
without losing caste. But to engage herself as a 
regular drudge, to spin day afler day in old Mr. 
Hicks’ great upper chamber all alone, and never 
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have time or finery to go toa ball or a training—she 
must be a poor, mean-spirited creature, not fit to 
associate with ‘* genteel” people. 

The father of Persis is a blacksmith, and an honest 
and worthy man, but he is one of those who are de- 
scribed in the country as having “such bad luck !” 
When he first came into the wilds, he put a sum of mo- 
ney that constituted his all ina handkerchief about his 
head, and then swam over a deep and rapid river, be- 
cause he was too intent on pursuing his journey to 
await the return of a boat which had just left the shore. 
He saved his hour, but lost the price of his land; and 
so was obliged to run in debt for a beginning. During 
the haying of his first western summer he was too 
ardent in his endeavors to retrieve his loss to allow 
himself a long rest at noon, as the other mowers did; 
and the consequence was an attack of fever which 
put him still further back in the world. Once more 
at work, and no less determined than before, he em- 
ployed his leisure time in assisting the neighbors in 
the heavy and dangerous business of ‘“ logging ;” and 
once more “unlucky,” he attempted to stop by his 
single arm a log which threatened to roll down a 
slope, and the next moment he lay helpless with a 
dislocated shoulder and a hand so mashed that it was 
long doubtful whether it would ever regain its powers. 

All through these disasters his faithful help-meet 
struggled on, enfeebled by ague, and worn with nurs- 
ing and watching and pitying her husband. Early and 
late—out of doors and within—she was at work, en- 
deavoring to preserve a remnant from the general 
wreck, aided and cheered by her eldest daughter, who, 
like many children so situated, became prematurely 
thoughtful and laborious, and seemed never to have 
known the careless joyousness of childhood. At length 
Mrs. Allen took a heavy cold in searching all the 
evening for her cow, through grass and bushes drip- 

g with dew, and she was seized with a rheumatism 
which made a cripple of her, just as her husband was 
able to go to his forge again. So our pretty Persis 
seemed, as I have said, born the ‘‘ predestined child of 
care,” but she held the blessed place of comforter, and 
that consciousness can throw somewhat of an angelic 
radiance over even the face ef care. She looked 
neither pale nor sad, though ske was seldom smiling; 
and from the habit of constant effort and solicitude at 
home, she seemed when away and among young 
people as if she haedly knew what to do with herself. 
But in old Mr. Hicks’ spinning-room she was in her 
element; the great unfurnished chamber is cool and 
shady, and across its ample floor Persis has paced 
back and forth, at her light labor, till she has acquired 
an elastic grace of motion which dancing-masters 
often try in vain to teach. Indeed, I fancy that few 
of my fair readers know the real advantages of a 
thorough acquaintance with the spinning-wheel; the 
expanded chest, the well developed bust, the firm, 
springing step which belong to this healthiest and most 
graceful of all in-door employments. And let me 
whisper to some of my pretty, mincing pit-a-pat 
friends, that an easy and elastic step is no trifling 
point in the estimation of those who know what real 
elegance is, independently of stupid fashions. Many 





a young lady can manage the curve of the wrist pre- 
scribed by the French prints, and let her shoulders fall 
so low that one can hardly help trembling for the con- 
sequences, yet her walk, after all, needs all the chari- 
table shadow afforded by long dresses. But we must 
not indulge in impertinent digressions. 

Spinning differs from other feminine labors, inas- 
much as its profits are dependent on the superior skill 
or industry of the spinner. Let a poor girl sew ever 
so steadily, she can earn but little addition to her 
miserable per diem ; but in spinning there is, by ancient 


_custom, a measure to the day’s work; and a good 


hand may by extra exertion accomplish this twice in 
a June day. So poor Persis worked incessantly when 
she could be spared from home, encouraged by the 
thought that all she could accomplish over and above 
her ‘* run and a half” was so much clear gain. A gain 
in home comforts, sweet Persis! but a terrible loss 
elsewhere. 

The loss of caste was the less an evil to the Allens, 
because their home troubles had hitherto prevented 
their mingling much with the people about them, and 
they had not yet fully adopted the public sentiment. 
But they learned to know all about it in time. 

There is one white and green house in the village, 
and that, where paint is still so rare, is by good right 
the Palazzo Pitti of our bounds. It is shown to the 
passing traveler asa proof of the civilization of the 
country, and elicits not a few remarks from the 
farmers who pass it slowly in their huge wagons. It 
is worth looking at, too, for even its outer decorations 
are a masterpiece of taste. The siding is plain white 
to be sure; but the frames of doors and windows, the 
cornices, the “ corner-boards” and the piazza railing 
are all bright green. The sashes are in black—rather 
prison-like but vastly ‘* genteel’-—and the front door 
is in an elaborate mahogany style, with more “ curly- 
wurlies” than usual. Within doors, a taste no less 
gorgeous is evident, for the wood-work is all of the 
brightest blue—probably in imitation of lapis-lazuli. 

In this favored and much-envied dwelling resides a 
lady who is considered by the public in general, and 
herself in particular, as the very cream of our aris- 
tocracy. 

Mrs. Burnet is a fair and plump dame, whose age 
can only be guessed by considering a grown up son. 
Not a wrinkle mars her smooth brow; not a gray 
hair mingles with the smooth brown tresses that are 
laid so demurely on either temple. Her countenance 
wears a fixed smile, and her words are measured by 
the strictest rule of propriety; and the tones which 
convey them to the ear are of so silvery a softness 
that one can hardly think the most yielding of all 
substances could melt between those correct lips. 
(This paraphrase is the result of much laborious 
thought.) But in the full brown eye above them there 
lurks—what shall we call it ?—to say the least, a latent 
power which is felt through all those silvery tones, 
and in spite of all that winning softness. The initiated 
are exceedingly careful how they rouse this sleeping 
power ; for in those singular tones—to convey which 
to the reader would require music-paper and some 
skill at annotation—things are sometimes said which 
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other people might say passionately or sharply, but 
which Mrs. Burnet knows how to make the more 
bitter by sweetness. 

This lady’s household consisted usually of only two 
members beside herself—a serving-maid with a flat 
white face and a threatening beard—for Mrs. Burnet 
had an instinctive dislike of youth and beauty—and a 
young man toward whom nature had been more 
bounteous, but whom fortune had so neglected that he 
was fain to ‘‘do chores” for his board at Mrs. Bur- 
net’s, while he picked a very scanty education out of 
the village school. 
was the nephew of the great lady, but only the gloom 
of her glory fell on him; for his mother had made an 
imprudent marriage, and her orphan boy was a heavy 
burthen to Mrs. Burnet’s pride. She could not quite 
make an outcast of her sister’s son, but she revenged 
the mortification which his poverty occasioned her by 
making his situation as odious as possible ; taking care 
always to represent him as an object of charity, 
although his services were such as would have earned 
ungrudged bread any where else. Cyprian was of a 
mild and quiet temper, and being unfitted by delicate 
health for the labor of farming, he was intent on pre- 
paring himself for that poorest of all drudgery, the 
teaching of a district school. So he bore all in a 
silence which his aunt ascribed to stupidity, but which 
a few friends that he loved, and whose love consoled 
him, considered the result of a patience and resigna- 
tion almost saintly. 

Besides Cyprian and the flat-faced serving-maid, 
Mrs. Burnet’s family boasted yet one member more— 
her only son and heir, of whom more, presently. 

Mrs. Burnet’s establishment was at no great distance 
from the humble dwelling of William Allen; indeed 
ithe two gardens joined at their farther extremity. 
And at that corner the wide difference between the 
two was not so evident, for the fruit-trees hid the 
splendid white and green mansion, while the roses 
and lilies which adorned Mr. Allen’s garden had evi- 
dently never heard of our aristocracy, since they 
bloomed with a provoking splendor which Mrs. Bur- 
net’s did not always exhibit. That lady’s general 
plan was so thrifty, that her grounds were largely de- 
voted to corn and potatoes ; and she did not remem- 
ber to pay much attention to flowers, unless she longed 
for their decorative powers on some great occasion. 

Such an occasion had arrived; for George Burnet 
had just come home after finishing what he called 
his ‘‘law studies ;’’ studies which we rather think 
were comprised in six months’ ‘‘ sharp practice,” as 
clerk to a gentleman who had quitted the shoemaker’s 
bench for the law, on the supposition that the art of 
pettifogging would prove a stepping-stone to a bench 
of more dignity. This gentleman’s neophyte, Mr. 
George Burnet, was such a youth as the only son of a 
doting mother is apt to be—willful, conceited and very 
hard to please; in short, not voted particularly agree- 
able for any qualities of his own, but much reverenced 
as the heir-presumptive of the white and green house, 
and also on account of his aristocratic pretensions— 


his father having once been elected to the legislature. 
He was fully sensible of his advantages, and not a 


This poor youth, Cyprian Amory, 





little apt to boast of his expectations; was good- 
natured when he was pleased, and very kind where 
he took a fancy—in short, one of those people who 
intend well, or at least intend no ill, but are never to 
be depended on for a day. 

Mr. George Burnet came home in high spirits, de- 
termined to enjoy to the uttermost the interval be- 
tween the finish of his preparation and the opening of 
sharp practice on his own account. He was extrava- 
gantly fond of dancing, and his mother had always 
promised him a grand party when he should have got 
through his studies, on the express condition, how- 
ever, that he was to return immediately to business, 
and not stay to hunt and fish and serenade about the 
neighborhood. George found it easy to promise, and 
the party was now to come off. 

The preparations for this great event had for some 
time been foreshadowed in the active brain of Mrs. 
Burnet ; and George’s ‘‘ freedom suit” was duly be- 
spoken, and two violins secured, long before the ar- 
rival of the graduate. But, as the appointed day drew 
nigh, who shall tell of the hopes and fears, the consul- 
tations and the arguments, which were expended on 
and over the list of favored guests. Enough to say 
that it was almost the ditto of those familiar to the 
town-bred getters-up of splendid hospitality, (!) and 
that the principle of the whole thing was precisely the 
same, though set forth and put in practice in homelier 
guise. Who will do to invite? Who may be left 
out? Who will look best? Whose presence will 
reflect most honor on the entertainers? Whose en- 
mity will be least formidable among those who ought 
to be excluded on account of want of caste, or want of 
savoir faire? George Burnet and his lady mother 
found it hard to agree in their estimate of the guests ; 
George insisting upon all the pretty girls, and these for 
the most part portionless belles, being the last to be 
selected by Mrs. Burnet. 

‘** Mary Stevens,” said George. 

‘*Poh! She goes out sewing!” said Mrs. Burnet. 

‘*T don’t care for that,” said the dutiful son, ‘ she 
has rosy cheeks, and I’!! have her.” 

** There ’s Mary Drinkwater, I shall ask, of course,” 
observed Mrs. Burnet. 

** Squint-eyed !” said George. 

** No matter for that,” was the reply, she’s gota 
farm of her own. I hope you’|l be very civil to her.” 

‘* Mother,” said George Burnet, ‘I would n’t marry 
Polly Drinkwater if there was n’t another girl in the 
world!” 

“T haven’t asked you to marry her; though, for 
that matter, it is just as easy to love a rich girl asa 
poor one,” said Mrs. Burnet. ‘ But, George, it is 
high time for you to have done with nonsense, and be- 
have like a man. Mary Drinkwater is, after all—” 

‘Hush! mother,” said George, politely laying his 
hand on his mamma’s mouth; ‘no use talking—let’s 
go on with the party. There’s Jane Lawton is a nice 
girl.” 

‘* But her mother’s a fright,” said Mrs. Burnet. 

** Leave her out, then,” said George. 

‘“No, no; if youask Jane, we must have the old 
folks.” 
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‘Lump ’em, then,” said George; “ and who has 
Phebe Penniman got tacked to her ?” 

“* Nobody, thank fortune !” said his mother; “ her 
old lame grandmother can’t go out; but Phebe’ll 
come, in a shilling calico.” 

‘‘T don’t care what she comes in,” said the youth, 
‘‘if she only brings those pretty bright eyes of hers 
with her; and Phebe’s a good hearty girl, too; she 
can dance all night. But who was that splendid look- 
ing girl that was with her this morning? By George! 
I never saw such a step!” 

“That was Persis Allen,” said Mrs. Burnet; ‘a 
new family that moved in after you went away. But 
I will ot have her, so that’s settled! She’s as proud 
as a peacock, for all she goes out to spin by the day at 
old Hicks’. I won't have her, though I long for 
some of those lilies to dress the supper-table with. I 
can’t get the lilies without asking her, but I’d rather 
go without.” 

“‘ But she ’s a screamer of a girl,” persisted Master 
George; ‘‘I’d rather have her than all the rest.” 

‘** But you won’t have her, though,” said Mrs. Bur- 
net; and George, seeing her so determined, let the 
matter drop, a sure sign that he was determined, too. 

But all his strategy was vain. No surprise, no 
coaxing, no pouting, had the least effect upon ,Mrs. 
Burnet. The Allen family had pertinaciously omitted 
all that courting which, we regret to say, follows 
wealth and power even to the wilds; and they had, 
moreover, found oecasion, more than once, to resent 
certain impertinences which Mrs. Burnet was in the 
habit of offering to her poorer neighbors. So the lady 
was inexorable ; and, strong in her smooth bitterness, 
she carried her point. Persis was left out. 

Hpit, on the eve of the great day, when the prepara- 
tions were in great forwardness, those dazzling lilies 
were again mentioned; and George, who was never 
much hampered by the restraints of good-breeding, 
declared he would get the lilies without inviting the 
damsel, and, on this glorious thought intent, he climbed 
the intervening fence, by moonlight, and made directly 
for the spot rendered lovely by the choicest flowers of 
our poor Persis. This was the neighborhood of a 
little arbor, over the rustic framework of which a 
luxuriant wild-grape had been trained, to shade a soft 
bank covered with abundant mosses. The over- 
powering perfume of the lilies, called forth in double 
measure by the dew, guided our adventurer directly 
to their place, even before they became visible in the 
moonlight, and he was about to rifle the bed when his 
eye was caught by as white an object in the arbor. 
George’s conscience whispered that it was a ‘ sper- 
rit,” but, after the first moment’s start, he could not 
resist venturing a little nearer; and there was Persis 
Allen, her fair forehead upward toward the sky, fast 
asleep on her mossy couch, a book still open on her 
lap, and a lily fallen at her feet, fit emblem of her own 
purity and beauty. 

Mr. George Burnet stood entranced. He had seen 
no such personification of beauty and romance in the 
whole course of his law-studies. He ventured nearer, 
—nearer still—until he could distinguish the lightest 
curl waved by the evening breeze, and even the satin 





smoothness of the skin beneath. But while he still 
gazed, the sleeping beauty stirred—opened her eyes— 
uttered a slight exclamation, as if not quite sure that 
what she saw was real—and our gallant youth darted 
off, as much frightened as if the opening of those eyes 
had threatened literal instead of only figurative death. 
The young girl did not scream, although she ought, in 
propriety, to have done so. She had no presentiment 
that she wasto be made a heroine of; and, in truth, 
men of all sorts are too plenty, and too unceremo- 
nious, at the West, to excite much alarm. So, con- 
cluding that the intruder had been only some neighbor- 
ing marauder in search of her father’s fine raspberries, 
she picked up her bonnet, and walked quietly into the 
house. 

Meanwhile, our scared swain had reached his own 
maternal mansion; and, coming empty-handed, was 
closely questioned, and not a little laughed at when he 
recounted the failure of his adventure. 

** But, hold on a little till I tell ye!” interposed 
Master George: ‘“‘If she hadn’t been there I’d have 
got ’em easy enough; but the sight of such a white 
thing, you know, right in the moonlight, made my 
heart beat so that I could hardly see. But, by George! 
what a girl! Mother! I must and will have that girl 
at my party, and so there ’s an end of it.” 

‘* How can you be so vulgar, George ?” replied his 
mother. ~ 

** Vulgar or not,”’ persisted he, ‘ if she do n’t come, 
Idon’t! Ill goand spend the evening with her in- 
stead of those dowdies.” 

‘** George,” said Mrs. Burnet, ‘‘ you always were an 
obstinate boy, but I was in hopes you had more sense 
now.” 

‘““SoI have,” said the dutiful youth, ‘ and that’s 
the reason I want my own way. Come, mother, get 
your bonnet and shawl, and let’s go over and invite 
that pretty—what’s her name? and then we’ll ask 
her for the flowers.” 

And George at length carried his point, and dragged 
his mother over to William Allen’s. 

“‘ Persis, dear,” said Mrs. Burnet, in her most sedue- 
ing and mellifluent tones, as soon as the requisite salu- 
tations were over, ‘‘ will you come and spend the 
evening to-morrow? We shall have a number of 
young people—” 

** And fiddles,” interposed George, in way of paren- 
thesis. 

Persis murmured something in reply, but Mrs. Bur- 
net proceeded without waiting for an answer. 

‘“‘ And, if you can’t come, you will at least give me 
a few of your beautiful flowers to dress my supper- 
table. I must have some of those lilies. You have 
so many that I am sure you can spare me some.” 

“ Oh yes, certainly,” Persis said; ‘you shall have 
the lilies and welcome.” 

*‘ But you'll come,” said George, whose eyes had 
devoured the beautiful face with no measured stare 
all this time; “‘ you’ll come, won’t you ?” 

“*T—T don’t know—I’ll ask mother,” said Persis. 

“Well! I’ll send for the flowers in the morning,” 
said Mrs. Burnet, hurrying away quite unceremoni- 
ously. 
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George was very reluctant to be dragged off without 
a promise from Persis, but he was obliged to be con- 
tent with the advantage he had gained. He felt that 
the tone of his mother’s invitation had not been what 
it should be, but he hoped his own urgency had sup- 
plied all deficiencies. An invitation to the Palazzo 
was not likely to be contemned by any of the village 
damsels. We must confess, it occasioned no little 
flutter in the innocent heart of Persis; but she was, 
as we have said, prematurely sober and self-restrained, 
and sought good advice before she ventured to decide 
on a point so important. She did not even think 
** What shall I wear ?”” perhaps the scantiness of her 
wardrobe saved her the trouble. She only said to her 
parents, “‘Had I better go?” 

They were naturally disposed to think Persis might 
safely follow her own inclination in the matter; and 
the young girl had as naturally been inclined to what 
all young people love.. But the next morning, when 
Persis went as usual to her spinning, she mentioned 
the whole affair to old Mr. Hicks and his good sister ; 
the visit of the evening before, the hasty tone of the 
mother as contrasted with the urgency of the son; 
and also, for we must own that Persis, like many a 
simple country damsel, had a quick perception of the 
ludicrous—the odd way Mrs. Burnet had of coupling 
her request for the lilies so closely with the invitation 
for the evening. ° 

** Just like her!” said Aunt Hetty, ‘‘she’s the 
coldest-heartedest crittur that ever spoke.” 

‘She is a proud, unfeeling woman,” said old Mr, 
Hicks, ‘‘and, if you’ll take my advice, my dear, 
youll keep clear of the Burnets altogether. George 
is always crazy after some pretty face or another, and 
it’s no credit to a young girl like you to have his ac- 
If he or his mother should meet you in 
, they would n’t know you at all. 


quaintance. 
the street, at B 
Don’t go, Persis.” 

At this advice from the plain-spoken old man, Per- 
sis blushed deeply, and the vision of the grand party, 
which had begun to loom large in her imagination, 
faded away almost entirely. She had so much re- 
spect for farmer Hicks, who was known as the oldest 
settler and universally looked up to by the neighbors, 
that she resolved at once to follow his advice, and de- 
cline the tempting invitation. Besides, in a cooler 
view, an instinctive self-respect whispered that Mrs. 





Burnet’s manner was any thing but what it should 
have been, and that the only urgency had been on the 
part of the young man. So she told her good old 
friend that she would not go to Mrs. Burnet’s. 

The lilies went, however, and formed the crown- 
ing decoration of the feast, dividing the public eye 
with the splendid ‘‘ pediment” of maccaroons which 
had been brought with great care and solicitude from 
B The entire gentility of the neighboring village 
was collected. There was the lawyer’s lady, and the 
clergyman’s lady, and the storekeeper’s lady, all drest 
as primly as possible, and looking as solemn as the 
occasion required. yas Mrs. Millbank, 
the tailor’s lady, a very “ genteel’? woman, and she 
wore an elegant black bombazine, with pink satin 
bows on the shoulders, and a flounce half a yard deep. 





Then, there 


Mrs. Perine, the harness-maker’s lady, was in plain 
white, but she wore a scarf of rainbow hues, and a 
most superb and towering head-dress of black feathers 
and pale blue roses. Miss Adriance, the school- 
ma’am, was invited, because she was ‘‘ genteel”’ and 
wore spectacles, though her calling was scarcely the 
thing for a select party; and she honored the occasion 
by appearing in a green merino, and a mob-cap, full 
trimmed with yellow ribbons. But it would require 
the accuracy of a court-circular to describe the cos- 
tume of every star that twinkled in Mrs. Burnet’s par- 
lor on that distinguished evening. We can but ob- 
serve that the eyes were brighter than the candles, 
and the conversation much less blue than the Cerulean 
mantelpiece. The very beaux were inspired, and, in- 
stead of sneaking into corners, or getting behind the 
door, they came boldly forward, talked and laughed 
among themselves and looked sideways at the girls, 
with most unwonted assurance. 

George, arrayed in the “freedom suit”—solemn 
black, of course, as became his profession—made the 
agreeable to his male guests after the most approved 
style—shaking hands heartily, and asking them to 
‘take something to drink.” But the festivities had 
reached no great height, when the youthful heir, scan- 
ning closely the tittering circle, missed the bright mis- 
tress of the lilies, and, finding or making an oppor- 
tunity to speak to his mamma, asked if “the Allen 
girl” had not come. 

** No, my dear,” said the honey-voiced Mrs. Burnet, 
*‘T dare say she could n’t get her frock washed in time, 
or she would have been here.” 

As the lady turned away, with a gentle titter at her 
own wit, her young hopeful vanished by the nearest 
door. 

‘* Where’s your girl?” said he a few moments 
after, addressing Mr. Allen. 

‘* Gone to bed,”’ was the cool reply. 

* Why! isn’t she coming to our us?” 

‘** Not this night, I think,” replied her father, very 
composedly ; for, be it known, that the ceremonies of 
acceptance and apology are not in vogue among us— 
every body exercising his democratic privilege of 
going or staying away, without rendering account to 
any one. 

‘* Why! that beats all!” exclaimed Mr. George, in 
considerable vexation. ‘‘ Why did n’t she come ?” 

**Well—I believe she didn’t want to,” said Mr. 
Allen. 

‘I don’t believe that,’ muttered George, and, go- 
ing out of the door, he looked up at the only upper 
window. 

**Halloo! Persis—I say, Persis !” 

No answer. 

* Persis Allen! what’s the matter with you?” 

Dead silence ; and poor George, casting a wrathful 
look at the papa, quietly smoking his pipe in the 
kitchen, went his way back to the party, resolving to 
pay the most provoking attention to Miss Drinkwater, 
by way of revenging himself on Fate and Persis 
Allen. 

The party went off in the usual style—that is to say, 
dull and stiff at first, chattering and warm secondly, 
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and then, after due attention to the vivers, coming to 
an uproarious finale. Mr. George, early excited by 
drinking with his “ dear five hundred friends,” more 
or less, became quite stupid before the company de- 
parted; and, when the last shaw! had left the entry- 
table, and the second supply of tallow candles began 
to burn low in the sockets, Mrs. Burnet was obliged 
to call in the strong arm of Huldy from the kitchen 
to get Mr. George up to bed. 

The next day, it became but too evident that the 
freedom-party had cost Mr. George Burnet a violent 
fever. He awoke out of a long sleep with an agoniz- 
ing pain in his head, and a pulse going at railroad 
speed. Before evening medical aid had been sum- 
moned, heads and vials shaken, and a cot put into 
George’s room for Mrs. Burnet, and a smoked ham 
into the pot for the “‘ watchers.” (Watchers are al- 
ways expected to be very hungry.) In short, it was a 
serious case, and excited much interest with the two 
Galens of the neighborhood. 

‘“‘ Midnight !—and not a nose—” from one end of 
the village to the other—“ snored’”’—for the screams 
and ravings of the unfortunate youth freighted the 
weary echoes. 

“Persis! Persis Allen! why don’t she come?” 
rung in the night air, so distinctly that the owner of 
the appellation lay trembling in her little attic, with 
vague dread of distress and impending disaster. All 
night long did the heart-rending tones of the sufferer 
keep her awake, and it was scarcely daylight when a 
messenger from Mrs. Burnet knocked loudly at her 
father’s door, to entreat Persis to come but for a mo- 
ment to George’s bedside, hoping that the sight of her 
@night have some effect in soothing his irritation. She 
went, though trembling and almost fainting with fright 
and agitation, never doubting, in her simplicity, whe- 
ther it was proper for her to comply with so unusual 
arequest. There is a sort of sacred reverence for 
the sick in those regions, where there is scarce any 
reverence for any thing else. 

The moment George’s delirious brain became aware 
of the’ presence of the pale beauty, he would have 
sprung from the bed but for strong arms that held him 
down. It was indeed surprising that her image should 
have taken so firm a hold on his memory and imagina- 
tion; but it soon became very evident that nothing 
but her presence would soothe his more than ‘ mid- 
summer madness.” So there the poor girl was 
obliged to sit, her cold hand clasped between his burn- 
ing palms, and his wild eyes fixed upon her face, hour 
after hour, listening to his raving vows that she and 
she only should be his wife, spite of his mother and— 
a less smooth-looking personage. 

We are not to suppose that Persis: was unmoved 
by the sound of all these passionate words. Words 
have a power of their own, as we have all doubtless 
experienced, and besides, George Burnet was rather 
a handsome young man, and the certain heir of a still 
handsomer property. So that we shall not pretend 
that his protestations, though made in all the wildness 
of delirium, fell upon deaf ears or a stony heart. On 
the other side the bed stood Cyprian Amory, un- 
wearied in his attention to the sick man, but watching 
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with a painful anxiety the changes in the pale face of 
Persis, and frequently suggesting something which 
might tend to quiet George and relieve her unpleasant 
situation. At length George’s ravings grew fainter, 
his grasp gradually slackened, his eyes closed, and he 
fell asleep, murmuring blessings on the fair being who 
had so kindly soothed his wretchedness. Persis was 
removed, half fainting, and it was not until some 
hours’ rest that she was able to return home, so com- 
pletely had her nerves been overwrought by this dis- 
tressing scene. Yet Mrs. Burnet dismissed her with- 
out the slightest acknowledgment of the sacrifice she 
had made to humanity; evidently rejoiced to get rid 
of so dangerous a friend. 

But there was further trouble in store for the politic 
mamma. Gé€orge’s delirium subsided, it is true, but 
his memory proved wonderfully tenacious of the sub- 
ject of his ravings. As he gained strength his natural 
willfulness showed itself, and a determination to make 
good all he had said to Persis was but too apparent. 
The violence of his disease was not of long duration, 
but it had so shattered him that his convalescence 
was slow; and, during the weeks of his scarce per- 
ceptible amendment, his talk was continually of his 
fair neighbor. His mother would not stay in the room 
to listen to what so deeply offended her; but Cyprian 
was always there, and into his unwilling ear did 
George pour all his plans for the future. 

“We shan’t live here, Cyp,” he would say; ‘she’s 
too splendid a creature for the woods, and beside, mo- 
ther would worry her life out. Isn’t she a sweet 
creature, Cyp? Stay—what do you go away for? 
You shall be my clerk, Cyp, you write so much better 
than I do—you shall study law with me—take care of 
my business whenever I’m away. I shall be sent to 
Congress by and bye, and, while I’m gone to Wash- 
ington, you’ll be head man at home. Only help me 
to persuade my mother. Won't she make a figure at 
Washington? Such a step! and how she carries her 
head!” and he would run on by the hour after this 
fashion, holding Cyprian fast till his new found 
strength would be entirely exhausted, and he would 
fall asleep only to wake and renew the strain. 

Matters could not long go on thus. It never en- 
tered the head of either mother or son that Persis 
Allen would have to be asked more than once; and 
Mrs. Burnet only waited her son’s more complete re- 
covery to put an end to his fine dreams. When the 
time came for the execution of this her fixed purpose, 
there was a scene indeed. George cried and swore 
alternately, while his mother, calm as usual, with her 
lips compressed to a thready thinness, and that un- 
earthly light in her eye which malicious eyes will 
perversely emit when their owner most desires to 
seem angelically virtuous, she expressed her unaltera- 
ble determination to disinherit him if he persisted in 
marrying a girl who earned her living by spinning. 

This was a tremendous engine, and wielded with 
the coolness so peculiar to Mrs. Burnet, it bore with 
terrible force upon poor George, who had been brought 
up to expect a fortune which was entirely in his mo- 
ther’s power. But opposition only contributed to 
keep alive a determination which would otherwise 
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most probably have shared the fate of many others 
which George had made and broken. He did not 
venture to defy his mother openly, for, in his eyes as 
well as hers, the possession of property was all that 
made any essential difference between one man and 
another. But there had been nothing in his education 
which forbade his pursuing covertly what he had not 
courage to defend; and Persis was doomed to be 
waylaid on all occasions by her impetuous admirer, 
till she was almost ready to marry him in order to get 
rid of him. 

George had now entirely recovered, and his mother 
insisted on his returning to his business according to 
promise. Cyprian took charge of the village school, 
and the white and green house presented a silent and 
very haughty-looking exterior—Mrs. Burnet having 
subsided into her usual aristocratic grandeur, and not 
even knowing the poor spinning-girl when she met 
her. Cyprian Amory, it is true, though he belonged 
to the great house, was troubled with no such short- 
ness of memory—indeed it would have been fortunate 
for him if he had, poor fellow! for why should he re- 
member Persis? They often encountered at sunset, 
when each was returning from the day’s task, and it 
was perhaps from an idea that Persis’ own youth had 
not passed without its trials and struggles, that Cyprian 
was led at times to be rather confident on the subject 
of his condition and its difficulties. It was thus that 
the fair spinning-girl learned that the only chance to 
which Cyprian looked for an escape from the horrors 
of a district-school, was George’s consenting to re- 
ceive him as a clerk, a destiny not in itself to be 
coveted, yet far preferable to its alternative. Such 
was the pity and sympathy excited in the gentle breast 
of Persis, that she almost wished sometimes that she 
had accepted George, since she might then have been 
of so much service to poor Cyprian ! 

But the time came when Cyprian no longer met 
Persis, as he sauntered along the road, after shutting 
up the school-house. She was bound, day and night 
almost, to the death-bed of her kind old friend, farmer 
Hicks, whose sister, quite infirm, and almost imbecile, 
depended on Persis as on a daughter. Inured to care 
and to personal sacrifice, the aid of Persis about the 
sick-bed was invaluable, and the old man, with his 
dying breath, blessed her, and recommended his sister 
to her kindness. 

After he was gone, and his will came to be opened, 
it was found that he had left Persis his entire pro- 
perty, with the sole burthen of a comfortable support 
for the aged sister, ‘‘ feeling,” the wiil said, ‘‘ that she 
could not be in better hands.” 

Here was an overturn of affairs! and, at first, it 
seemed likely to be the overturn of poor Persis’ wits, 
too; not that she was elated, but perplexed and em- 
barrassed in the extreme by the surprise, and by the 
sudden weight of responsibility. She was to live in 


her own house, that the old lady might not be subject | 


to the pain of a removal, and, as Persis’ younger 
sister was now able to supply in part her place at 
home, this was soon arranged; but other matters pre- 
sented more formidable difficulties. 

We must not pretend that our village maiden had 





been indifferent to the addresses of a young gentleman 
who was considered by the entire democracy about 
her to be so much ‘“‘above” her. She had a kind and 
noble heart, but, after all, she was human, and sub- 
ject to the influence of caste, as well as the rest of us. 
George Burnet, a young “ lawyer,” the beau of the 
country, and heir of the splendid white and green 
house, and of the fine farm appended to it, would have 
been irresistible, perhaps, but for a something—an un- 
explained, troublesome something, which presented 
itself before Persis’ mental vision whenever she had 
time to think of the matter. There was drawn, by 
some magical or invisible power, on the retina of her 
mind’s eye, a pretty rural scene—a_log-house, plain 
but small, shaded with trees and surrounded with gay 
flowers. In the upper chamber of this humble abode 
was a neatly drest damsel plying the great wheel, and 
in the little garden which her window commanded, 
was a tall, slender young man, busily tending some 
well-kept rows of vegetables, and occasionally cast- 
ing a glance upward at the window. The damsel at 
the wheel was Persis herself, the youth in the garden, 
her friend, Cyprian Amory. 

This pretty picture had often presented itself to 
Persis, while she was still a simple spinning-girl, and 
it stood very much in the way of George Burnet’s in- 
terest. And yet, if Persis could only marry George, 
how much might she brighten the lot of her friend, 
Cyprian. George would take Cyprian into his office, 
and, once on the way, Cyprian might, nay, must, rise 
to a condition in life so much better suited to a mind 
like his. A farmer’s life would never do for that 
delicate frame, anda school in the country is only 
another name for starvation, and not reputable starva- 
tion either. It was such considerations as these that 
had caused Persis sometimes to listen to George Bur- 
net, and'try to make up her mind to like him, though 
she had told him no a thousand times. 

It was only a few days after the funeral of old Mr. 
Hicks, and the old aunty and her young guardian 
were still seated at the tea-table, when they were sur- 
prised by a visit from Mrs. Burnet. That agreeable 
lady was decked in her sweetest smiles, and paid her 
compliments of condolence in the choicest phrase, 
crowning all by hoping that as Miss Allen must be 
quite at leisure she should have the pleasure of see- 
ing her often—very often. She was so fond of the 
society of young people! and now they were to be 
such near neighbors, she hoped Persis would be ‘‘ so- 
ciable.” 

This visit was followed at no great distance by an- 
other, with the avowed object of pleading George’s 
cause, the match being now warmly desired by the 
devoted mother. She had understood, she said, that 
there had been an attachment, (she did not say a mu- 
tual one, though her manner implied it,) but Miss Al- 
len must be aware that nothing could be more im- 
prudent than engagements hastily made, and without 
proper provision for the future. JVow there could be 
no possible objection; and she hoped her dear Persis 
would not object to an early day, since poor George 
would find it impossible to engage in business until 


his mind was at rest. 
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All this was delivered so volubly that Persis had no 
opportunity for a word, but even while Mrs. Burnet 
was speaking, her mind had been unconsciously ap- 
plying all these prudential observations in another 
direction. It was a brilliant thought, truly, and it was 
marvelous that it had not suggested itself before—that 
she was an heiress, and could do as she liked. She 
had money enough for two, and Cyprian could hire 
workmen, and oversee the farm as old Mr. Hicks had 
done. All this was concluded in a moment; and, as 
a finish to the cogitation, grown worldly wise by 
suffering, she considered that if any thing should yet 
be lacking, she could still ply the wheel as before, 
and so make all right. 

And, when Mrs. Burnet had exhausted all her elo- 
quence, and paused for a reply, she got only a plain 
and somewhat absent negative. 

Who shall give the faintest idea of her rage? Who 
paint the gleam of that eye, or the sharp thinness of 
the compressed lips? Bitter sweet was she at parting, 
but Persis was so occupied with her new idea that 
she felt no embarrassment at having offended the great 
lady. 

But how to put her plan in Cyprian’s head? We 





can account for what follows only in one way—the 


intensity of the thought which dwelt on him for so 
long a time must have drawn him to her side ; for he 
no sooner understood that Mrs. Burnet had been to 
see Persis than he found himself irresistibly impelled 
toward the old farm-house. 

And there, in the parlor, by the great western 
window, sat Persis; her head leaning on her hand, 
her eyes fixed on vacancy, and her thoughts so ab- 
sorbing that she did not perceive Cyprian’s entrance 
until he stood before her. A start—a fluttering blush, 
and the magnetic influence was evident to both. Cy- 
prian was not yet so much of a schoolmaster that he 
could talk nothing but grammar; and though you 
might have found it difficult to parse what he said to 
Persis on that occasion, the meaning was, on the 
whole, rentarkably clear to her mind. She felt satis- 
factorily convinced that Cyprian had long loved her, 
though pride and poverty would forever have sealed 
his lips, but for the rumor that she had decidedly re- 
fusedea rich lover. 

And what did poor George Burnet do? He talked 
undutifully to his amiable mamma, and swore he 
would go and be a Patriot. Mrs. Burnet took both 
these things quietly, and George, after all, had to 
marry Polly Drinkwater. 





NEW YORK FOUNTAINS AND ASTOR BATHS. 





BY CATHARINE M. SEDGWICKE. 
e -—_—— 


As I opened my window this morning the air came 
in freshly, and as sweetly as if it were freighted with 
the fragrance of all the blossoming orchards on Long 
Island. I did not resist its invitation, and left my 
darkened chamber for a morning walk. ‘*‘ God made 
the country and man made the town,”’ Cowper said in 
poetic phrase, and thousands have repeated the senti- 
ment in prose and poetry. But is the city a// man’s 
journey-work? We leave out of consideration its 
inner world, where, in its most abject conditions, 
Crabbe and Dickens have found the elements and 
most abounding sources of poetic creation. But is 
not the sky, God’s noblest architecture, hanging over 
the thronging homes of the city? Do not the eloquent 
tides of the ocean twice in twenty-four hours beat 
against it? And is there no natural beauty in the 
young trees planted on either side of our streets, whose | 
boughs almost interlace over our heads? There are 
noble old trees, too, marking the site of some former | 
country-home, now taken into the heart of the city | 
and surrounded with brick and mortar walls; they 
seem like patriarchs looking complacently on the new | 





homes of their children, and the fresh wreathing of 
their old boughs in this spring-time is like the clasp | 
and embrace of childhood. Windows are filled with | 
the loveliest flowers of the season, and Nature’s hymn | 
is not less sincere nor less touching because it comes | 
from the prisoner-birds that are hung on the outer | 
wall. With their music chimes in well the chorus of | 


merry boys’ voices, who are letting out the gushing 
water from an open hydrant. Children, birds and 
flowers are fresh from the hands of their Maker, and 
have still the air of Heaven about them. Such thoughts 
came thronging as I pursued my walk. I felt that God’s 
witnesses were around me, and, undisturbed by the 
dissonant morning cries, I walked up to Union Square, 
where the din of the busy city subsides into a distant 
murmur. The herbage within the railing was fresh- 
ened by last evening’s shower, and the fountain was 
playing. The smaller fountains were sparkling 
around it—no, playing too, for this word, which all 
the world uses, best expresses what seems the sentient 
joyousness of a fountain. 

If an artist can perceive divine forms in the un- 
wrought marble, a poet should discern a divinity or 
nymph showering brilliants from her floating tresses 
invested in this column of water as it springs sixty 
feet sheer up into the blue atmosphere. 

We are called a boastful people, and it must be 
confessed that we sometimes deal in superlatives 
when it would be more true as well as modest to fall 
a little lower in the scale of comparison, but surely 
we may hold up our heads beside our fountains. We 
have seen the renowned fountains of Rome. Those 
before St. Peter’s are exceedingly beautiful from the 
simplicity and grace of their ornaments, but their 
small amount of water makes them inexpressive com- 
pared with ours. The Fontana Paolina, though its 
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name was designed to illustrate its architect and Pope 
Paolo V., does them little honor. The effect of the 
rich volume of water is impaired by the cumbrous 
ornaments that are placed about it. Art has indeed 
oftener injured than adorned the abounding fountains 
of Rome. We can see neither reason nor beauty in 
water being poured through the mouths of lions and 
dragons ; and an immense labor and expense seems to 
us wasted on the huge fountain of Trevi, which has 
been thus pleasantly enough described. 

‘* The fountain of Trevi has been renowned through 
the world, and so highly extolled that my expectations 
were raised to the highest stretch; and great was my 
disappointment when I was taken into a little, dirty, 
confined, miserable piazza, nearly filled up with one 
large palace, beneath which spouted out a variety of 
tortuous streamlets that are made to gurgle over arti- 
ficial rocks, and to bathe the bodies of various sea- 
horses, tritons, and other marble monsters, which are 
sprawling about in it. After some cogitation, you dis- 
cover they are trying to draw Neptune on, who, 
though stuck up in a niche of the palace wall as if 
meant to be stationary, is standing at the same time 
with his feet on a sort of car, as if intended to be 
riding over the waters.” 

In our fountains we are safe in our simplicity. 
Nature is made our captive by art, and then left to her 
own power and inimitable grace. Is not this wisest ? 
If the art of the old world, aided by the profuse ex- 
penditure of papal revenues, has failed to attain its 
object, we could hardly hope for success. 

We are but beginning to feel the immense benefits 
to be derived from the introduction of the Croton 
water. If we have said ‘‘ something too much’ of 
our canals and unpaid and unfinished railroads, this 
great work of the Croton aqueduct has been going 
quietly on, and the people have intelligently given 
their consent, man by man, to an enormous tax to 
procure the incalculable good of pure water and plenty 
of it at every door—yes, plenty for our present hand- 
full of three hundred thousand—and plenty, too, for 
the three millions in perspective. 

So unobtrusively has the work been done, that to 
many Visiters to our city it is first proclaimed by the 
voice of the fountains. 

Calculations have been made of the economical 
effect of the water in the promotion of health, and the 
reduction of insurance against fire. But has any one 
calculated the refining influence of the power to cover 
every ragged wall with a grape-vine, and to fill every 
yard—be it but a space of ten feet square—with 
flowers. Heat and water are the elements of vegeta- 
tion. That we have heat enough, and tropical heat, 
no one will deny that has survived a New York sum- 
mer ; and now we have pure water without measure. 

The lovely fountains seem like a message from the 
spirit-land. They give a new value to existence in 
our city, see and hear them when we may; in the 
brightest of hot noonday, or with the rose and purple 
of the twilight clouds upon them, or with the rainbow 
hovering round them—in the moon-beams, or by the 
pale star-light, or if you but hear their silken rustling 
in a dreary winter’s night, when nothing can be seen 








but the dimmed lamp-light struggling through the 
foggy atmosphere. Material results may be estimated, 
but who that marks the hard faces softening into 
smiles as they gather round the basins of the fountains, 
and the clusters of children that linger there, will un- 
dertake to calculate the amount of soul they breathe 
into this dull mass of humanity? Body and spirit, 
languishing in the fiery summer heat of the city, will 
be refreshed by these fountains. Old age will have 
its tranquilizing seats about them, and friends and 
lovers moonlight strolls within the sound of their 
music. 

They will inspire ideas of grace and beauty, and 
prompt longings for higher species of enjoyment than 
mere animal gratification. A scrubbed little boy 
brought a parcei to a lady in Union Square the other 
day. She told him she was sorry she must detain 
him for half an hour. ‘‘ Oh, never mind, ma’am,”’ he 
replied, ‘I can go in and look at the Fountain !” 
How many dead and idle half hours may thus have 
life and enjoyment breathed into them! How many 
fretted and galled in the harness of dull working-day 
life may here find refreshment! The gifted and edu- 
cated have more direct ministrations to their spirits, 
but the Fountains are ministers to the great mass, 
whose minds are reached only through their sensa- 
tions. And, perhaps, as their dews fall on the cheeks 
furrowed in Wall Street, the cares accumulated there 
may press less heavily—and perhaps, too, as their 
cool airs float around younger and fairer brows, the 
mass of city frivolities may melt away, and a response 
come from the living nature, deep buried in the heart, 
to beautiful external nature. 

No—if man has made our city, God has not aban- 
doned it. We have gained another great source of 
spiritual refinement in the Greenwood Cemetery. 
The position of this burial place is well chosen, being 
separated by water from the city, so that it can never, 
in any case, endanger its health; while it is near 
enough to be of easy and pleasant access. We can 
hardly imagine a mind so dull as not to be excited by 
a Visit to this great cemetery. There is magnificence 
in its extent. It was a great thought to rescue from 
our accumulating, thronging, living population, four 
hundred acres for the repose of the dead. Near as it 
is to the city, the consecration of nature is yet upon it. 
Man has not mutilated nor in any way changed the 
natural form of the ground. There is every variety 
in its face, hills and wavy eminences, glades, dells, 
and ravines. There are still lovely woodlands, where 
the dog-wood blossoms in the springtime over sheets 
of violets and anemones. There are bits of water 
that look out upon you like living eyes from the green 
earth, and deep sunk amidst surrounding hillsides is a 
little lake—“* Sylvan Water.” It is fitly set here, 
still, serene, and shadowy, an image of death, and 
silently breathing forth in its reflection of the ever- 
burning light of Heaven, a promise of immortality. 

There are points of view where you perceive your 
proximity to the city, and this juxtaposition produces 
the effect of sublimity. There is the “ full tide of hu- 
man existence,” and those living throngs whose blood 
is now hot with projects, pursuits, loves and hates, 
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are to be borne, one after another, in solemn proces- 
sion, hither to await the resurrection and the life. 
What a comment on their present being! 

The noblest and perhaps the most harmonious fea- 
ture of this scene, is the far-stretching view of the 
ocean—the best image of eternity—the sublimest type 
of His power, whose power is love. 

It is in its scenery that Greenwood Cemetery seems 
to us far to surpass any thing we have seen at home 
or abroad. Beside the metropolitan city and its 
suburbans, (we beg pardon of beautiful, independent 
Brooklyn) there is the bay, and its accompaniments, 
islands, fortifications, ships and steamers, the lovely 
villages of Long Island, that seem sleeping on the lap 
of their mother earth, whiie Heaven smiles on them; 
the fruitful farms and homesteads of the Long Island 
farmers, images of rural occupation and contentment. 

These multiplied objects are not stretched out be- 
fore you in one great overwhelming and confusing 
scene, but are in parts perceived at different points as 
you emerge from the deeply shaded drive, each view 
an harmonious picture beautifully set in a leafy frame- 
work. Yes! surely this Greenwood Cemetery is an 
antagonist spirit to our city-world. 

But, to return once more to the fountains. I crossed 
Union Park this evening in the twilight, and saw a 
man, as I thought, asleep on one of the benches. As 
I approached I recognized him. *‘ Are you sleeping 
here?” I said. He roused, and smiling replied, 
‘** Yes—no—yes, I have been in a sleep, or reverie, as 
my mother calls it, when she has been surprised in 
her chair in what the rest of us call rather a pro- 
found nap. At any rate, I have been dreaming.” 

** Of some Undine ?” 

** No, but of some things naturally suggested by the 
fountain, and naturally enough too, intermingled with 
previous thoughts. As I passed Mr. Astor’s door this 
morning I saw him getting into his carriage. I looked 
at the old gentleman, who you know is infirm, and has 
rather a sad countenance, ard I sighed—for truly I do 
not envy any man his riches—at the thought that his 
immense wealth could procure for him neither health 
nor happiness. And now, as I sat dreaming here, I 





thought some years had passed over my head, and 
that I was wandering about the city, from which I 
seemed to have been absent for many years. Sud- 
denly I came upon a pretty range of buildings that 
were new tome. On a tablet over a door was in- 
scribed, in large golden letters, 


ASTOR BATHS, 
and underneath, 


The Lord forgetteth not him who remembereth the Poor. 


‘“* Astor baths !’”’ I exclaimed to a passer by, ‘‘ what 
is the meaning of this?” 

““Oh, you are a stranger in the city,” he replied. 
“This building, sir, was erected by our rich fellow 
citizen, Mr. Astor, soon after the introduction of the 
Croton water, for the free use of the poor. A very 
noble charity it is, sir. Ilive at the next house, and 
I see sometimes hundreds in a day—certainly hun- 
dreds during the hot months—who go in here wearied 
and exhausted, and come out refreshed and invigorated. 
Mothers, from close streets, and over-crowded habita- 
tions, bring their pale little children here. It would 
do your heart good to hear their splashings and shout- 
ings.” 

‘* Strange,” I said, ‘that I never heard of this be- 
fore—I have heard of a library Mr. Astor gave to the 
city.” 

‘“* Yes,” replied my informer, ‘‘ he did that too, and 
that was a noble benefaction—food and refreshment 
for the mind. I have heard it was that put him upon 
thinking of doing some great thing for the poor. He 
could, you know, without wronging relations, or 
friends. It would be well if all rich men would think, 
as the shadows of the grave are falling upon them, 
that they but hold in trust what God has given them. 
They say Mr. Astor was a happier man ever after he 
built these baths, and I should not wonder if it were 
true. The breath of thanksgiving that rises from the 
comforted poor should make a healthy atmosphere 
about their benefactor; and surely when he departed 
hence, this work followed him to His bar, who saith, 
‘ By their works shall they be judged.’ ” 

‘Would it were not a dream ! 





THE BRIDE OF CEYLON. 





BY E. M. SIDNEY. 





Tne golden light of Eastern skies— 
The blue wave of the Indian sea— 
The bulbul, heaven-born, that floods 
The ev’ning air with melody— 
The pearls that lie upon thy cheek, 
Like starlight upon shaded waters— 
Are scarce as beautiful as thou, 
The fairest rose of Ceylon’s daughters ! 


Thy hair is darker than the night, 
When brooding o’er the silent seas— 
Thy voice is soft as sound of lute, 





Or songs in dreamy reveries— 
11* 


The warm light of thy sunny clime 
Is colder than thy melting glances— 
And the dark beauty of thy cheek 
The richly roseate blush enhances. 


Oh! Spain may talk of languid eyes— 
And France extol her virgins fair— 
New England boast that none with hers 
In purest beauty can compare— 
And Europe say the brightest maids 
Are those who look on Stamboul’s waters— 
But one is lovelier than ull, 
She is the rose of Ceylon’s daughters ! 
































THE BETROTHAL OF MR. QUINT. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 





BY MISS W. BARRINGTON. 





(Continued from page 90.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir must be owned that young ladies far exceed men 
in quickness and presence of mind, under the same cir- 
cumstances; it was not so this time, for Mr. Quint 
quite excelled himself. 

The good girl remained dumb. Mr. Quint was the 
first to think of bringing words and sounds into the 
conversation. For he wisely thought his silence must 
be broken some time ; this place must be left sooner 
or later, and to run away from it silently would bea 
lamentable piece of awkwardness. 

Now, when it was Mr. Quint’s turn to cast his eyes 
down, for the unknown was looking at him, he 
noticed that she had lost both her slippers, and was 
standing with her snow-white stockings in the grass. 

He slipped aside, took up the little red slippers and 
handed them to their owner with the best grace in the 
world. 

‘* May I have the pleasure?” said he, with a soft 
voice, and looking at her very courageously. 

*T thank you!” answered she, holding out her 
hands and looking him likewise in the eyes. 

Here was a look on both sides at the wrong time, 
for Mr. Quint, somewhat confused, forgot to give, and 
his companion, in her bashfulness, to take the slippers. 
Their hands had both fallen together, without any 
especial intention on either side. Two fingers of the 
damsel’s hand lay on his. This touch seemed to 
enervate him; he involuntarily let the slippers fall, 
and, while catching them, he seized the hand of the 
unknown, but of course entirely against his will. 
Now, to let go such a hand—which evidently had 
been laid in his by fate—and to choose instead the 
leather covering of the feet, appeared to him quite an 
impolitic exchange. He, therefore, remained 7 
statu quo, although the matter grew therewith pal- 
pably worse, and the denouement of the scene more 
difficult. 

Suddenly, as if struck with an ague fit, the fear re- 
curred to him that he was making himself ridiculous 
by his awkwardness. He saw himself, as in a glass, 
hand in hand with a beautiful anonymous, in about 
the same position that he would take were he leading 
the lady through a minuet. He found his attitude in 
very bad taste. 

** What in the world art thou driving at?” thought 





he to himself; ‘‘ an entire stranger—thou takest her | 


hand—starest at her—placest her in the bitterest em- 


arrassment—how wilt thou release thyself with a | 
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good grace? It is wonderful that she does not shrink 
back—not yet 2 

“ Are you already such good friends?” suddenly 
cried a loud voice between the two, that carried them 
far asunder. 

It was Mr. Pyk, iz propria persona. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


The author acknowledges that Mr. Pyk appeared 
rather too soon for him, as it disturbed an important 
remark that he was just taking the opportunity to 
make. 

It is beyond a doubt that Mr. Quint quite forgot his 
advantage beside the bashful country girl. There are 
certain things that must by no means be done witha 
serious face; one of which is the forming of a new 
friendship, be it with a learned man or a young lady— 
the two species of the human race with whom it is 
more difficult toform an intimacy than with any other. 
It is the best plan to make a joke ef the first meeting 
with such, till nature herself makes it earnest. 

Mr. Pyk, this dews ex machina, by thus breaking 
in upon them had brought all things in their proper 
tracks; the strayed slippers to their feet, and the 
fugitive hat on its head. As it soon after appeared, 
there only remained, out of order—the hands of the 
two young people. 

Mr. Pyk was, in fact, more knowing than one 
would think. He would not be persuaded that the 
two adventurers had so dazzled each other, and that 
they could not see the open path by broad daylight. 
The hat and the slippers confirmed his suspicions. 
He smiled, took Mr. Quint by the arm and led him 
into the house. 

‘** And you, Bessy,” said he, frowning at the fright- 
ened girl, ‘‘do you not know that our strawberries 
are waiting for us inthe arbor? But I suppose you 
may bring them into the room; it is cooler there.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


When Messrs. Pyk and Quint had seated them- 
selves at table, Mr. Quint began with adventurous 
wisdom to try to hide his embarrassment. He wished 
to ask about Bessy, who she was, and how she came 
there, what she intended to do, her value, &c., &c. 
Instead of that, he began thus : 

“Tt must be allowed that the knowledge of the 
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starry heavens exceeds in interest every other science. 
Only to think of the singular and tremendous sweeps 
of the Earth through space—” 

“Eh,” cried Mr. Pyk, ‘‘ what are you trying to say 
there? I hope that you and my niece have not been 
gazing at the stars in bright daylight ?” 

Mr. Quint became very red. ‘So, she is your 
niece,” said he. 

“Ay, Mr. Neighbor,” cried Pyk,” you cannot im- 
pose upon me. I cannot be hoodwinked if I have 
not before now observed the monstrous sweeps of 
your world—but you are shot like a fox, and will not 
believe it. Come, now, frankly, tell me the truth 
about the matter. You are smitten !” 

‘<'W hat are you talking about?” returned Mr. Quint. 
*“T do not understand you! What does smitten 
mean ?” ; 

The voluble Mr. Pyk continued, very naughtily— 
** You would like to hide yourself behind the fig-tree, 
like grandfather Adam, after the fall. But, Mr. 
Neighbor, I do not suffer myself to be played hide and 
seek with by every jackanape—there it is out, and 
amen to it! Bessy has brought you to the knowledge 
of good and evil ; however, I will not on that account 
banish you from paradise. Rely upon me!” 

Bessy, happily or unhappily, interrupted this con- 
versation. She brought strawberries and fresh wine. 
Mr. Pyk caught hold of his beautiful niece, saying, 
Will you not remain with us, Bessy?” 

‘‘ Blushingly, she pleaded the most urgent business. 

Dost thou know this gentleman?” inquired he 
farther. 

**T have seen Mr. Quint several times, as he rode 
through our village,” answered she, modestly. 

Here Mr. Quint opened his mouth, for he felt it 
was the time to bring in something complimentary. 
In truth, he had a particularly happy thought ; but it 
remained there in his open mouth, for he continued 
speechless. 

Bessy turned away quickly, and escaped from the 
company. Mr. Quint had now lost all confidence in 
himself, and in the dear world of God. 


CHAPTER X. 


As quick as possible, he prepared himself for re- 
tiring from the castle. He swore in his heart never 
to step into that place again; lost to the world, he 
would bury himself in solitude, and rest contented 
with the simple pleasures that he could procure in 
himself, like a flower dwelling forever on the same 
border. 

Mr. Pyk thought his neighbor very odd that day. 
He endeavored to enliven him in many ways, but in 
vain. They made some little promenades in the shade 
of the chestnut trees ; Bessy wandered in the distance, 
—Mr. Quint squinted that way, and—complained of a 
pain in his left eye. 

“ My niece,” said Mr. Pyk,” is better acquainted 
with medicine than I. She has it from her aunt, by 
whom she was brought up. Women are much better 
fitted for that than men. We men treat every thing 
on a large scale, women in detail. We judge every 





thing as a whole, they in separate parts. We are 
capable of creating something original, great, entire ; 
they, on the contrary, are more ingenious in ornament- 
ing, mending, improving. The science of surgery 
should be entirely given up tothem. Come, let Bessy 
look into your left eye !” 

“It is getting better of itself,” said Mr. Quint, 
anxiously; “the pain is not so very great, after 
all.” 

‘* So much the better,” returned Mr. Pyk; ‘“ but, in 
future, gaze less at the stars. Astronomy may have 
its advantages, so long as one is unmarried. I fancy, 
however, that your eyes looked at other heavens than 
the starry ones. But that’s none of my business.” 

‘* You talk so obscurely,” sighed Mr. Quint, “ that 
I know not how to answer you. It would be, for me 
at least, a wicked thingto marry; I am not handsome, 
I am not rich enough, I am not daring enough, I would 
also rather not be married—and so I shall never get a 
wife.” 

‘Eh! nonsense!” answered Mr. Pyk; “do you 
believe that our fathers were all angels, and in the 
possession of baronies before they could find mothers 
forus? There is nothing easier in the world than a 
wedding. And, although our Eves pretend that no 
creature under heaven is so superfluous and indifferent 
to them as a man, rely upon it, they would not much 
relish a world without one. If you, instead of looking 
at the stars, would place your ears sometimes at the 
key-hole you would find that where three women are 
together their talk invariably begins about a man, and 
ends with a christening. And the poor children are 
not to blame for it. They have no states to govern, 
no battles to engage in, no books to write, no sermons 
to learn by heart, and something they must do. They 
first play with dolls, then with men, then with children. 
Their destiny is to be brought up, and to bring up.” 

Although Mr. Quint heard this speech of his neigh- 
bor’s, not without pleasure, yet he feared to answer 
it; for they stood not far from the castle, and before 
the door, in the shade of a grape vine, sat Bessy. 

Mr. Quint looked toward heaven, pointed with his 
left hand to the setting sun, while with the right he 
took off his hat, to say farewell to his neighbor. He 
could be kept no longer. Mr. Quint was expected at 
home on most urgent business. He must depart. 

Pyk resolved to accompany him. He turned round 
and called Bessy. Bessy, as if she had neither heard 
nor seen any thing of them, instead of coming nearer, 
ran back into the house. Mr. Pyk vainly called and 
whistled, she did not return. 

“T beg you will remember me to her,” stammered 
Quint, and he felt that he could lie down and weep 
bitterly. 

“ The girl is foolish!” said Mr. Pyk; “ but never 
mind, I will read her the Evangelist and Epistle on 
that point. She does not go home till day after to- 
morrow.” : 

With that, both strolled from the castle height down 
into the plain. Mr. Quint was full of vexations. He 
overwhelmed himself with the most immoderate re- 
proaches for having been dumb enough, foolish 
enough, obstinate enough, to deserve the slight that 
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she had publicly given him that day, by not saying 
even adieu to him. 

‘Your niece appeared to be angry with me,” said 
he; “perhaps rightly so. I have been a great 
blunderer to day.” 

“ Ah, do not talk so!” returned Mr. Pyk; why be 
angry with yourself! I discovered in her precisely 
and unequivocally the contrary of what you suspect. 
But to discover that, one must have experience. And 
I say it again to you, Mr. Neighbor, and don’t forget 
it; he who wishes to know the world must look 
oftener through the key-hole than through the 
telescope.” 

The lord of the castle was certainly right this time. 
Bessy had no sooner observed that Mr. Quint was 
preparing for his retreat than she lost her sprightly 
disposition. She got up, and would have approached 
her uncle under some pretence or other, in order to 
be once more near his guest. But the uncle spoilt it 
all, by calling to her. So she would not show herself, 
as she perhaps thought that it might appear unbecom- 
ing in her, or that she should captivate Quint’s atten- 
tion more by avoiding him than by meeting him in 
the ordinary way. Enough—she ran, as hard as she 
could, (to escape from her uncle) up two or three 
flights of stairs, till she reached the window in the 
roof, whence she could see the landscape below, the 
path by the stream, and the two friends. 

Her heart beat aloud as she saw Mr. Quint. 

‘** What will he say of thee?” thought she. ‘O, 
how naughty thou hast been toward him! He will 
never forgive thee, that didst fall on him. Thou hast 
not even asked his pardon. And then to run away 
just as he was departing! He must despise thee. He 
will come here no more. Thou deservest it. O, Mr. 
Quint, fare thee well !—a thousand, thousand times! 
I did not mean to vex thee !—and thou art right not to 
pardon me.” 

While she thus conversed with him in thought, her 
beautiful eyes were filled with tears. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The following day, Mr. Quint looked very thought- 
ful. The occurrences at the castle had not been of 
the common sort. Bessy’s form, countenance, and at- 
tire, had imprinted themselves too deeply on his 
memory. He wished to divert himself. He wished 
to write, and drew Bessy’s beautiful head twenty 
times on the paper; he went to the piano, and all the 
chords sent back the strangest harmonies ; he visited 
his favorite walks, and held formal conversations 
with Bessy, as if she were walking by his side. 

Though not altogether astonished, he yet felt how 
much the inmost recesses of his heart were trans- 
formed by the adventure of a moment. All his prin- 
ciples, all his favorite ideas, all his stoicism, all his 
old and new authors, all the wisdom of the universi- 
ties, and common schools—all that, till now, had had 
charms and value for him, all that, till now, he had 
set his pride upon—all were thrown aside, like worn- 
out househoid furniture—like faded playthings. 

‘¢O, beautiful, holy enthusiasm!” sighed he, as, at 





the close of the day, he sat on the wooden bench be- 
fore his house, in the shade of a chestnut tree that re- 
flected the red sunlight. ‘‘ Of what use is our great- 
ness and glory, and our knowledge and power? We 
shall never be gods; let us remain simple, good men. 
And the great mass of our brethern, are they happy 
in possessing much, in knowing much, in doing 
much? Certainly not; but they are happy, because 
they rock themselves in the arms of pleasant illusions. 
Is a whole day of cold intellectual investigation worth 
a single moment of warm, affectionate enjoyment ? 

“OQ, Bessy, Bessy, if thou feelest as I do! Mayest 
thou take into thy heart the enchanted dream which 
thou hast created! By thee, with thee, it would last 
throughout eternity. This is no longer the world that 
Isaw yesterday. The grass of the meadow, Bessy, 
springs up only to weave a soft carpet for thy foot- 
step. Such is the power of beauty that she is always 
green wherever she is; all nature owns her, awaits 
her, listens to her trustingly; that, by her side, all 
things may grow better; more satisfactory, more 
lovely.” 

It is clearly to be seen that Mr. Quint stood no 
longer on the old footing with himself. He often 
thought a quarter of an hour at atime on these changes 
and reveries which he had never known before ; and 
he could not fathom it after the most earnest en- 
deavors, whether he had become wiser or more 
foolish. 

He, therefore, determined to note down carefully 
his thoughts and fancies, in the belief that he must 
one time or another become sober, like the rest of his 
brethren. 

“The maiden does not go home till day after to- 
morrow! Mr. Pyk had declared very distinctly 
yesterday. Out of that it follows, very naturally, that 
Bessy must pass to-morrow through the length of this 
valley—from her eloquent uncle’s to her hospitable 
aunt’s. She might be seen on the way, without any 
trouble—she might be talked to without fear, and all 
the past would be forgotten in his conversation—her 
tender heart would be tried, and, perhaps—he might 
hope—” Mr. Quint became giddy when he tried to 
spin out the thought farther. 

In the midst of his blessedness, there remained a 
heavy burden of fear and anxiety to carry. He would 
not allow himself to think that, under any possible sup- 
position, Bessy could ever listen to his modest wishes; 
for he felt keenly that it would be easier for him to 
learn Arabic in half an hour, than to learn a well-con- 
cocted declaration of love in four weeks. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The next morning, the first ray of the sun that 
glanced over the high mountain, as it lay dissolving 
in pale vapor, found Mr. Quint opposite the mirror. 
He made one innocent remark, that the spring of his 
days was not yet past. ‘“‘ Twenty-eight years old!— 
a fine age. Ten years more make thirty-eight—not 
so bad neither. Ten years more, then forty-eight ! 
O, Bessy, Bessy, then the winter blows down the tree, 
and the saps dry up, and the branches decay !” 
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He tastefully arrayed himself, more so than com- 
mon. Black silk breeches, and a sea-green frockcoat. 
His hair well crisped, and powdered even to white- 
ness; his head-dress small and elegant, and of the 
newest fashion. There could no longer be any doubt, 
Mr. Quint was fitting himself to storm a heart. 

All his domestics wondered at him, particularly the 
old housekeeper, Anna Maria, who could not remain 
quiet. Women have great tact in such cases. Anna 
Maria laughed in her sleeve, and whispered secretly 
in the ear of another: ‘‘ There will be great changes 
in the house,”’ the other thought that, ‘‘ in this world, 
nothing was impossible ;” and so, when there was a 
chance, they peeped after their wandering master, 
through window and door, and through court-yard and 
house. 

Mr. Quint, who, in his finely intended attack, had 
not counted on the shine of the black silk breeches, 
nor on the tasteful form of the new hair-bag, thought 
that in any case he should have need of other weapons. 
A beautiful book from his library, a fragrant cluster 
from his flower-garden, kept him company. Both 
could, at least, do him service, as innocent pretexts 
and mediums of conversation. 

Thus armed, he left the house, and, with an un- 
paralleled want of fear, went toward the rushing 
stream, and over the bridge, and over the meadow 
to the highway, which, leading from one end of the 
vale to the other, could not well be avoided by Bessy. 

Nature awoke amidst the trill of larks, the clouds 
sfole away from the bosom of the mountain, and rolled 
themselves up to the golden sun. A gentle breeze 
rustled in the forest; light streamed down from the 
glowing clouds of heaven upon thé powerful firs of 
the rock, and upon mossy stones and weeds. 

Mr. Quint folded his hands together in quiet rapture. 
He looked out into the blooming, glittering valley, as 
if into a new life, the angel of which was Bessy. All 
the magnificence and splendor of that early hour were 
to him the solemn entrance to the epopee of his fu- 
turity, the announcement of his great festival ! 

Dreaming, he continued on the road that led toward 
the great village Thosa, from which the beloved 
would come. The way rose up from the bank of the 
stream over mountain rubbish and rocks; both right 
and left grew old oak, fir, and larch trees, and in- 
tricate thickets. 

From the summit above the tops of the lofty fir trees, 
a lovely landscape unfolded itself, in the midst of 
which his land was beautifully situated. From this 
place the road could be overlooked for some distance 
in front, it then lost itself again amidst woods and 
rocks, scattered over with wild-flowers. 

Here Mr. Quint determined to take his position, and 
await Bessy. For he would not yet allow himself to 
run to meet her, without any preparation. The ac- 
quaintance was too fresh, and that, together with the 
unlucky misfortune—the table-cloth—this was like an 
electrical discharge. Love let his wings fall, Mr. 
Quint his bouquet; a cloudy blast came over the 
brightness of nature, like the sigh of a bad spirit— 
the unhappy remembrance of the table-cloth, raged 
with the hand of winter in the spring-like garden of 


his fancy. All pleasures and hopes died away; he 
stood there as one who belongs to none; like a pil- 
grim in a foreign land, in the sudden fog, or like a 
drunkard who, in the midst of his follies, becomes so- 
ber. 

He stamped with his foot angrily on the ground. 
Great heavens! there the fool is again, and again 
makes himself ludicrous before the loveliest creature 
under heaven! She will be ashamed of me. And 
then to be so awkward and so clownish! ‘ O, why 
was I not merely unhappy; why must I be more 
than that, even ludicrous !” 

. Mr. Quint threw his flowers fiercely to the ground. 

‘It is over! It is certain. She loves me not; and 
if she would, she could not! The blockhead would 
be again nicely adrift, if he should pay her a compli- 
ment, as if she were an old, a true, and long made 
acquaintance and friend! Let him take himself quietly 
from here—let him leave the grass to grow over his 
foolishness !” 

Thus poor Quint, in imagination, ill-treated himself 
with Carthusian severity. He saw his fault at that 
moment in the form of a giant, that pressed him 
down, and his virtues appeared as dwarfs. He de- 
spaired so much that he hated himself with all his 
heart. Beauty, riches, graces, wit, renown, brilliant 
employments, good traffic, and all that might subdue a 
beautiful girl : i p . ‘ - 

“ Ah, all is wanting to me—all—all! to be worthy 
the love of the loveable !” 

He pushed his hat deeper over his face, half turned 
himself about, and would have commenced his return 
home, when, to increase his ill-luck, Satan mali- 
ciously blew in his ear: ‘‘ And, before thou hast be- 
come wise and loveable, Bessy will have found a hus- 
band.” 

The idea made him shudder. He stood still. All his 
possible rivals in the vale passed before his mind’s eye 
like shadows before a magic lantern. Beautiful men, 
intellectual men, agreeable companions, rich youths, 
remarkable families—and Quint’s self-esteem, instead 
of being entirely dissolved, awoke anew under this 
mustering of enemies. Involuntarily, he compared 
himself with each man, and found that he was not 
quite so despicable, not quite so worthless after all. 
The clouds of ill-humor broke away; the sunshine of 
hope spread itself over his inner world, and showed 
again some solitary light spots in the nightly desert. 

By continued pleasant reflections, he raised himself 
by degrees from consolation to peace, from peace to 
hope, from this to expectation, from expectation to 
joy, and from joy to rapture. ‘‘ And now that I think 
on Pyk’s words, on Bessy’s looks!” he cried, in the 
newly awakened glow of hope and love, ‘‘O, every 
thing is yet possible! We will try it! Bessy will 
be obtained! Paradise appears! trallalla, trallallaera; 
tralla, trallorium!” This last very ungerman-like 
word he neither thought nor said, but sang it with a 
clear, audible voice, dancing at the same time from 
one side of the road to the other, and back again. 

This jubilee dance, which may have much re- 
sembled that of the Kingly David before the Ark of 





the Covenant—he might have continued probably 
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much longer, being something between a minuet and 
a waltz, had not——enongh! Mr. Quint sprung with 
one bound aside, like a shy horse when he rears. He 
slipped into the thicket, between the highway and the 
running stream below. And thither, on the road to- 
ward the height, Bessy came, with her beautiful, 
stately person. She was alone. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


He who has once loved will clearly understand the 
changeable state of mind of poor Mr. Quint; tossed 
about between fear and hope, anxiety and enthusiasm. 
I will also wager that the greater part of my readers 
have already danced, somewhere, the pleasure dance 
of Mr. Quint; but they were perhaps more fortunate 
than our philosopher, who was caught unawares in 
his jubilee, and unfortunately by the very person for 
whose sake this secret honor and pleasure dance had 
taken place, accompanied by simple vocal music. 

Mr. Quint, who had never in his life designed to 
figure as a solo dancer, was so much alarmed and 
disconcerted at Bessy’s appearance, that all his limbs 
trembled. If Bessy had recognized him up there on 
the height, with his jumps, backward, sideways, 
and in the air, it was inevitably over with him 
forever. What would a girl think, to see a well 
dressed man set himself suddenly to dancing in a 
wood; a man generally shy, respectful, well-bred, 
and thought intelligent by all the world? And when 
this man should have advanced toward her with a 
declaration of love! For God’ssake, Mr. Quint, what 
has become of your understanding ? . 

The good man did penance for his short pleasure in 
the most sensible manner. He was obliged to hold 
fast with both hands on a neighboring tree, for the 
bank under him, running down to the water’s edge, 
was steep and high, and his feet were only sup- 
ported by gravel and sand, that fell away with every 
motion. 

In any event, he must remain in that disagreeable 
situation till Bessy would be past, and yet it seemed 
to him he could not keep.a moment longer upright. 
The ground shook now and then under his feet. He 
could stand more firmly either to the right or to the 
left, but not so sheltered from Bessy’s eyes as here. 
Added to this, there was, unavoidably, a betraying 
rustle with every change of his position, a crackling 
of stones and sands as they rolled down the hill. 

Putting aside the fatal dreams, in which the sufferer 
wishes to run away, whilea fatal enchantment fastens 
his feet to the ground, or would scream for help with- 
out having any voice—putting aside such bedeviled 
stories, that are sometimes told us in our sleep by bad 
angels, Mr. Quint had never felt any thing of the kind 
more unpleasant. 

The ground moved slowly from under his feet, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature. A long, downward 
journey, over gravel and stones, was to be feared. It 
was dizzying to look down, and the damsel, Bessy, 
had just reached the top of the mountain road, and 


with affright. She stood still, and considered wonder- 
ingly the beautiful garden flowers cast away, and 
scattered on the road. 
Every one would have looked with pleasure on the 
little traveler as she stood before Quint’s flowers ; at- 
tired neatly in simple country guise, and yet to the 
advantage of her beautifully formed figure ; she was 
thoughtful, and with the face of an angel in the red 
morning light. Mr. Quint trembled with love and— 
fear. 
She bent and gathered up the flowers, went on one 
side and seated herself on a piece of rock. With the 
flowers in her lap, she arranged them in a tuft, but 
without haste, for her glance wandered in the neigh- 
boring landscape, where Mr. Quint’s estate, dwelling- 
house, and garden, lay in the morning mist. 
‘He also has flowers in his garden,” thought she; 
‘*and people say that it is a handsome garden.” 
Her hands sunk into her lap on the cool flowers, a 
trembling sigh raised itself slowly from her bosom. 
Involuntarily—for who expects the like ?—she 
thought herself the mistress over these, and thought 
they will then plant for the kitchen as well as the 
eyes. The position of the front door, of the windows, 
of the chimney, &c., explained to her, physiognomic- 
ally, the interior of the dwelling, the relations of 
rooms and chambers, of kitchens and cellars, of stairs 
and halls. ‘‘ There,” thought she, ‘ there is much yet 
to clean and adorn; it would be pretty, both winter 
and summer, to have snow-white curtains before the 
windows, for they ornament the house both within 
and without. And, summer evenings, they must sup 
in-the gay arbor, and in winter the little room looking 
toward the highway must be warmed ; there the piano 
must stand. Mr. Quint plays well on it; the mistress 
would then spin the yellow flax. 

‘‘ And of whom thinks he?” thought she further; ‘*O, 
I know well, many think of him. He is rich, young, 
and pleasant. That ill-luck should always pursue me, 
poor child! Had the table-cloth never existed! 
Why was I so awkward? I shall be ashamed of it 
all my life. I shall never dare to raise my eyes to 
him. But, it is true, he sometimes casts his friendly 
eye on me; an eye so beautiful, so clear and pene- 
trating that I could scarcely bear it. And I would 
much like to know what he said to uncle Pyk. O, 
my uncle! I know him well. Do not believe him, 
poor Bessy, he is but quizzing thee. Would so rich a 
man as Mr. Quint, so happy a man, whom all love, 
think of thee, a poor ignorant girl? He must be a 
learned gentleman, he will seek a learned wife, per- 
haps a girl from the city. For thou art not worthy of 
him. And he does not know thee—has certainly for- 
gotten thee since day before yesterday.” 

With these words, an Egyptian darkness fell upon 
her dreams. 

She folded her hands together, stretched them with 
a sorrowful glance toward the dwelling of Mr. Quint, 
and said, (for she did not think herself listened to) 
with a trembling voice, ‘‘ Ah! Mr. Quint!” 

Mr. Quint, in his blessed concealment, had with 
joy seen his beloved opposite to him, though under a 





stood two steps from Mr. Quint, who lost his breath 


thousand apprehensions from his unfirm hold. He 
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was full of rapture. But when she spread her beauti- 
ful arms toward his dwelling, and as the betraying 
whisper, ‘ Mr. Quint,” flew from her little purple 
lips + ++ Heaven opened itself before him; he 
would fly to Bessy’s feet; never did Fortune smile 
more kindly; he spread his arms toward her, and °° ° 

With a dull noise, the gravel broke from beneath 
him, the loosened earth rolled crashing down; Mr. 
Quint followed the mineral kingdom. He cursed on 
the way, but in vain. It would not have helped him 
had he even prayed, with greater devotion. The 
peril was more imminent than ever. The foundation 
being disturbed, earth and rubbish rolled after, and 
rushed over him, threatening to bury him. He looked 
anxiously above, beneath. There remained no other 
way for him than to follow the will of fate, and finish 
the journey down. 


cee 


CHAPTER XIV. 


In poetical relations, (which can deify mankind, 
and make a heaven of earth) when a prosaical acci- 
dent suddenly happens, who, that had the feelings of 
a lamb, would not be angry? And yet the poor life 
of man is but a romance mixed with verses, an opera 
without music, a thing out of which few draw any 
wisdom, and therefore it happens that even the most 


gentle souls become sometimes wild, and shake their : 


sill wool like a lion’s mane. 

This Mr. Quint now did, as he happily raised him- 
self on his feet at the foot of the mountain, and escaped 
the assaults of various rolling stones by scientific 
jumps. But, in the midst of his anger, he knew not 
whether to curse most his misfortune, or thank most 
his good luck, for accomplishing his audacious descent 
without breaking an arm or a leg. 

Climbing the mountain again, and seeking Bessy, 
was not to be thought of. Probably the good child 
had wisely saved herself by flight, during the horrible 
avalanche. Beside, Mr. Quint could not in any way 
conceal that his black silk breeches were not ina 
state to show to the eyes of his beloved. He ought to 
be happy, if he could hide the spots and rents in them, 
and reach his home in broad day without being seen. 

He cried with rage! Even philosophers lose their 
philosophy under certain circumstances. There has 
no man yet been found, wise in every hour of the day. 
Mr. Quint, the Bruyére and Theophrast of his vale, 
Mr. Quint, so learned in human nature, would cer- 
tainly not have brought those tears into the account, 
had he described his own character. And yet it 
would have hit him so clearly! But such tears are 
not shed at the market, nor at the tea-table. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The following day, Mr. Pyk appeared at Quint’s 
house. It was a rainy day; thick clouds were driven 
downward, from defile to defile, through the hills, and 
the peaks of the mountains were lost in the heavy 
rain from heaven. Such days were always welcome 
to Mr. Quint. The wide-spread silence, the uniform 


darkness of the landscape, the want of diversion with- 
out, threw him on his own resources. He thought 
himself more alive than usual, and he never was more 
fruitful in brave projects than at such times. 

Forgetting his disasters, he worried himself with 
schemes as to how Bessy was to be won. From the 
time he awoke, he had been brooding over them. 
The projects were nearly matured, when Pyk ap- 
peared, and bound his horse under the window. 

Never had the neighbor been more welcome. He 
came directly trom Rottheim. In Rottheim Bessy 
lived, with the sister of Mr. Pyk. It was now noon. 
The horse must be put in the stable. Mr. Pyk threw 
off his wet clothes, and was pleased with the posses- 
sion of Quint’s dressing-gown and slippers. He also 
concluded to spend the night, for it was evening, the 
road was bad, and the rain more violent every mo- 
ment. 

As they now sat together, Mr. Pyk lighted the to- 
bacco pipe, and said : 

** Do not take it amiss, Mr. Neighbor, that I like to 
be at my ease, and that I like to be with you; but had 
you a charming house-wife, who, with a friendly 
countenance, would herself cover the table for supper, 
and, at the same time, scold me a little out of pure 
friendship—why, it’s just as well—but I should be 
five per cent. more content. I like to have a young 
woman scold me, for I am wont to be naughty. And 
by that I can easily tell whether the woman has heart 
and soul and feeling enough for friendship. Young 
women who like to scold smilingly, love truly and ten- 
derly, and become affectionate, respected mothers. 
When your waiter enters, or your maid, and lights 
the lamp, or spreads the table-cloth—dear Heaven, it 
is just as if it had not happened, and does not entice 
one to'the meal. When the heart is not warm, the 
dishes are cold.” 

** You are quite right,” returned Mr. Quint, and his 
countenance burned; ‘‘I feel that you have spoken 
truly. But it is difficult now to find a good girl, who 
will be drawn to the altar by a man’s heart. And I 
know no maiden with whom I could be happy, but, 
to speak openly—your beautiful niece, Miss Bessy.” 
Mr. Quint lost his breath at the last word. 

Mr. Pyk laughed maliciously. He lighted the pipe 
again, and said, ‘‘ So quickly?” 

Quint bent, and raised a paper-folder from the 
ground. The rubicon was passed; he no longer dared 
go backward. 

“‘T have already found it out,” continued Mr. Pyk. 
“‘ The girl and you, hem! You are not good actors, 
or you would disguise yourselves better. You were 
like bewitched people—both bewitched. That I saw 
at the first glance. Short and quick, and all to- 
gether!—” 

Mr. Quint interrupted him. ‘Do you think, Mr. 
Neighbor, that—Bessy remembers, that—I would say, 
do you believe that your niece—even were it fatal to 
our friendship. I will openly acknowledge to you, 
for of what use is concealment from you, when it 
must come out some time—”’ 

* Eh!” cried Mr. Pyk; “just let me finish talk- 





ing. I look upon the thing asa finished matter.” 
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‘¢ So much the better !”” said Mr. Quint. ‘ You are 
observing, and saw from the first hour how unspeak- 
ably I loved your Bessy—but, dear Heaven, I cannot 
believe, cannot hope—Bessy does not know me 
yet ” 

“Poh! there you are going astray! She has 
known you this long time !” cried Mr. Pyk, laughing. 
“ Women have lynx-eyes, and physiognomy is born 
with them, as the knowledge of flowers is to bees. 
The glances that they cast on a man in passing, are 
true balls of fire, that make our inmost thoughts as 
clear as day. The first judgment that they make of 
us is therefore the most just; the good children are 
afterward generally so modest that they believe our 
words more than their own instinct. For instance, 
Bessy has described and talked of you, as of a fifty 
years’ acquaintance.” 

‘““So she has spoken of me?” asked Quint, in 
pleased astonishment. 

“ Ay, speak, as you think. Have you not observed 
that Bessy is half crazed by you? It is true, she 
sought to deny, with all her might, that she thought of 
you, but, till the last moment of her departure, she 
spoke of none but you, she thought of nothing else. 
No doubt at her aunt’s it is not a hairbreadth better. 
Her aunt said to her face, this morning, ‘ Thou art in 
love '’ and I added, ‘It is the same with him !’” 

‘‘In the name of Heaven!” cried Mr. Quint, and 
was beside himself, ‘‘ what have you done? You 
make me miserable. What will Bessy think of me?” 

‘¢ Nonsense!” returned the uncle. ‘‘ What will 
she think! She will think you are what you ought to 
be, and that is of some importance to her. And to 
you I will own it, you young people are dear to me. 
It has been a little plan of mine to bring you together ; 
and had you been pleased with each other, I would 
soon have brought the matter to rights. Bessy has a 
nice little fortune, and is a good child. Heaven has 
willed, (since it led you to me) that you should meet 
sooner than I thought. Now it is clear. There is 
my hand upon it.” 





| in proper order. 
_ must be taken quickly, to have them succeed, to wit: 





|am the happiest creature under the sun. 






Mr. Quint was beside himself. He caught the hand 
of the valiant Pyk, threw himself on his neck, kissed 
him with passion and fervor, and his eyes were damp 
with tears. 

‘* Now, there, there!” cried Mr. Pyk, ‘‘ what is the 
matter? Are you bewildered? Have you mistaken 
the uncle for the niece ?” 

Quint drew back—the weight was off his heart. 

“J have had a long and full conference with my 
sister,”’ continued the uncle. ‘‘ She is well contented 
with the mateh. I like to be short and quick. Day 
after to-morrow is Sunday. Bessy and her aunt are 
then coming tomy house. Mr. Parson, the lawyer, 
and some witnesses shall dine with me. The be- 
trothal shall be made, and then, once for ali, published 
in the church—” 

‘*T pray you,” Quint interrupted, uneasily, backing 
his chair round the room; ‘I pray you, be slower, a 
little slower—you talk too much—you want too much, 
and want too quickly. Sunday—betrothal—Parson— 
dinner-party—notary—publishment—” 

“Stop!” screamed Mr. Pyk, ‘‘there you are wrong. 
Such a thing must be done quickly, I say quickly, but 
There are things in the world that 


a medicine, an assault, a wife. Just so with chris- 
tening, marriage, and burial. Those are the three 
chapters in the book of life, or the titles of a chapter, 
that are all much alike. By baptism, we renounce 
the devil, by marriage, old Adam, and by death, all 
tears and sorrow. Amen. It remains with you. 
The betrothal can be made a year hence, if you like.” 

“No!” said Mr. Quint,” by my body it shall not. 
Do as you will. I commit myself to you entirely. I 
I have 


"naught in the world against the betrothal, but only 
| against the pompous display of parson, lawyer, and 


| witnesses. 
| monious airs. 


I hate ostentation, complimenting, cere- 
Cannot I then take a wife to myself 


| without all that bustle ?” 


[To be continued. 
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BY HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 





Ir is sad with dark surmise 
To watch a lonely wreck at sea 
On the billows fall and rise 
Drearily. 


It is sad as daybeams fade, 
Amid the graves to muse of fate, 
And the hearts that time has made 
Desviate. 


It is sad to hear the gale 
O’er a ruined city sweep, 


Like a nation’s dying wail, 
Loud and deep. 


It is sad to bend above 
The lifeless image of a friend 
And feel that days of mortal love 
Have an end. 


But it is sadder far to trace 
Genius, loveliness and youth 
In a cherished maiden’s face 
Without truth. 
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VIRGINIA, 


THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL OF KENTUCKY. 





BY FRANCES S$. OSGOOD. 





‘‘Srx for a fip! Six for a fip! Matches! matches!” 
The voice was clear and glad as a bird’s, and Russell 
Hartley turned to see from whence it proceeded; a 
little, bare-footed girl, about ten years old, with the 
sunniest, sweetest face he had ever seen, was tripping 
just behind, and, as he turned, she held up her matches 
with such a winning, pleading, heavenly smile in her 
blue eyes, that he bought nearly all she had at once. 

Her fair hair fell in soft light waves, rather than 
curls, nearly to her waist, and a hole in her little 
straw hat let in a sunbeam upon it that turned it half 
to gold. 

In spite of the child’s coarse and tattered apparel, 
in spite of her lowly occupation, her manner, her 
step, her expression, the very tones of her voice un- 
consciously betrayed a native delicacy and refinement, 
which deeply interested the high-bred youth whom 
she addressed. Impelled by an irresistible impulse, 
he lingered by her side as she proceeded. ‘ What is 
your name, my child?” he asked. 

‘* Virginia, sir. What is yours ?” 

‘* Hartley—Russell Hartley,” he replied, smiling at 
her artless and naive simplicity; ‘‘and where is your 
home ?” 

‘Oh! I have no home, at least not much of one. I 
sleep in the barns about here,”’ and again she looked 
up in his face, with her happy and touching smile. 

** And your mother?” 

Tn an instant the soft brow was shadowed, and the 
uplifted eyes glistened with tears. 

**T will tell you all about it, if you will come close 
tome. I don’t like to talk loud about it,” she replied, 
in low and faltering tones. 

Russell Hartley took her little sunburnt hand in his, 
and bent his head in earnest attention. 

‘‘ We had been in the great ship ever somany days, 
mother, and father, and I, and all the other people, 
and one night we were in the room they called the 
Ladies’ Cabin, and mother had just undressed me, and 
I was sitting on her knee singing the little hymn she 
taught me, and she had her arm round my neck—mo- 
ther loved me—oh ! so dearly—and she was so sweet 
and good !—nobody will ever be so good to me again!” 
and here the little creature tried to repress a sob, and 
wiped her eyes with her torn apron. ‘ Well, and so 
I was just singing my pretty hymn, 

I’ll know no fear, when danger ’s near, 
I’m safe on sea or land, 
For I ’ve, in heaven, a Father dear, 
And He will hold my hand ; 
All at once, there was a dreadful, confused sound, a 
12 





. 


rumbling, crashing, shrieking noise—a terrible pain, 
and then—I woke up, and there I was on a bed ina 
strange room, and some people standing by the fire, 
talking about a steamboat that had burst her boiler the 
day before, and I found that I had been washed on 
shore, and that Mr. Smith had found me, and taken 
me home to his wife, and she had put me into a warm 
bed and tried to rouse me; but she couldn’t till I 
woke up myself the next day. And whenI cried for 
my own sweet mother, they looked sad, and said she 
was drowned, and I should never see her again! And 
then I wanted to be drowned too, but they said that 
was wicked, and I was sorry I had said so, for I 
would not be wicked for the world! Mother always 
loved to have me good; and so I tried to be happy as 
they told me I must; but I couldn’t—not for a great 
while—I used to pine so at night for her dear arms 
roundme! Atlast, I found a little comfort in doing just 
as I knew she would like to have me, and in knowing 
she could see me still, and in talking to her; andI 
used to sing my little hymn to her up in heaven, just 
as I did whenI sat on her knee, and I sing it now 
every night. Mr. Smith and his wife both died and 
left me all alone again; but I am hardly ever sad now, 
for I am almost always good, and you know good 
people must not be unhappy,” and the beautiful, lov- 
ing smile shone again through her lingering tears, as 
she finished her simple story. 

Russell was touched to the heart. His own eyes 
were moist, and, bending down, he kissed the innocent 
cheek of the little orphan, and bade her go with him, 
and le would give her money to clothe and feed herself. 

But the child drew gently, yet somewhat proudly, 
back and said, earnestly, ‘Oh! I never take money 
as a gift; mother would not like it.” Then, kissing 
tenderly the gentle hand, that still held hers, she tripped 
lightly round a corner, and, a moment after, Hartley 
heard her soft, silvery, childish treble, far in the dis- 
tance, singing, “‘ Matches, matches! Six for a fip! 
Who'll buy my matches !—matches, ho!” 

Russell Hartley kept that sweet picture in his soul, 
undimmed, through years of travel and change and 
care. He visited, with enthusiasm, the noble galleries 
of painting and sculpture in England, France, and 
Italy, and many a gem of art was enshrined and hal- 
lowed in the mosaic tablets of memory, but there was 
none to rival the gem of nature—the matchless little 
match-girl of Kentucky! with her fair hair streaming 
on her scanty red cloak, the glad and innocent smile 
in her childish eyes, and the lovely sunbeam stealing 
through the hole in the old straw hat to light, as with 
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a message from Heaven, the lovely head of the orphan 
girl. That beautiful ray of light !—made more beauti- 
ful by its chosen resting place, giving and receiving 
grace !—it seemed a symbol of the Father’s love for 
the poor little motherless wanderer. It was only the 
hole in the hat that let in the sunshine—it was her 
poverty and her lonely, lowly state, that made her 
especially the child of His divine pity and tenderness ; 
and they, like the sunbeam, changed to gold her daily 
care, and smiled through every cloud that crossed her 
little heart. 

Seven years flew by~—on butterfly wings to joy and 
thoughtlessness, on leaden ones to sorrow and ‘ hope 
deferred”—and our little Virginia, now a lovely girl 
of seventeen, had earned money enough, by her be- 
witching way of offering matches for sale, to introduce 
herself as a pupil into one of the first boarding-schools 
of the country, not to commence, but to fiztsh her 
education ; for, with a passionate love of books, she 
had found means to cultivate her tastes and talents in 
many ways. 

The lovely and lonely little orphan had struggled 
with hunger and cold and fatigue, with temptation in 
its most alluring and beguiling forms, with evil ina 
thousand shapes, yet had she kept the heavenly sun- 
shine of her soul pure and unclouded through it all. 
She had never taken money as a gift, nor as a bribe. 
She had assisted, from her little store, many a child of 
misfortune, still humbler and poorer than herself; and, 
with faith, truth, and purity—an angel guard around 
her—by the light of her own innocent smiles, she 
glided, like a star, through the gathering clouds un- 
harmed, unstained, unshadowed. In the words of our 
beautiful poet— 


‘Peace charmed the street, beheath her feet, 
And honor charmed the air ;” 


and music—the music of her own sweet heart and 
silver voice went always with her through the world. 

It was on the evening preceding that on which the 
annual ball of the school took place. The young la- 
dies were discussing, round the school-room fire, the 
dresses they were to wear. Virginia, a little apart, 
listened to them, and half wished she had a fairy god- 
mother, like Cinderella’s, to deck her for the festival. 
‘Pearls, diamonds, japonicas! Satins, laces, velvets! 
She, alas! had none of these! She had only the plain, 
white dress in which she had been crowned Queen of 
May the spring preceding. It was so very plain, not 
even a bit of trimming round the throat.” 

** And what are you to wear, Miss Lindon?” said 
one of the aristocrats of the school, turning, with what 
she fancied an imperial air, toward the young stranger. 

Virginia blushed, and said, simply, ‘‘ My white 
muslin.” 

*¢ And what ornaments ?” 

Virginia smiled. ‘Oh, I can find some bright au- 
tumn leaves for a wreath.” 

Imogen Grey would have given her diamond neck- 
lace for such a blush and smile; for her own sallow 
cheek was never so illumined; but she sneered never- 
theless at the white muslin and the garland of leaves, 
and deigned no further question. 






intensely, and she left the room with a swelling heart 
and tearful eyes. Once safe, however, in the asylum 
of her own little chamber, peace descended again like 
a dove into her soul, and, after undressing, she knelt 
in her night-robe, by the side of her bed, and said her 
prayer, and sung her little childish hymn— 


Of old th’ Apostle walked the wave, 
As seamen walk the land, 

A power was near him strong-to save, 
For Jesus held his hand! 


Why should J fear, when danger ’s near? 
I’m safe on sea or land ; 

For I ’ve in heaven a Father dear, 
And He will hold my hand. 


Though on a dizzy height, perchance, 
With faltering feet I stand, 

No dread shall dim my upward glance, 
For God will hold my hand. 


But oh! if doubt should cloud the day, 
And sin beside me stand, 

Then firmest, lest I lose my way, 
My Father! hold my hand! 


Doubt, and danger, and sin, were nearer than she 
thought, but her little hand was held by One Who 
would not let her fall. As she rose from her devo- 
tions, she saw, for the first time, a box on a table by 
the bed. It was addressed on the cover simply to 
‘“‘ Virginia.”” She opened it, wondering, and found a 
set of exquisite pearl ornaments, for the arms, neck 
and head. Her little heart beat with girlish delight. 
She hurried to the glass and wound around her hair a 
chain of snow-gems, less fair and pure than the inno- 
cent brow beneath. Next she bared her graceful arm, 
and clasped a bracelet there. How exquisitely the 
delicate ornaments became her childish loveliness! 
She thought she had never looked so pretty—not even 
when she used to deck her hair with wild-flowers, by 
the clear pool in the woods. And she could wear 
them to the ball! But who could have sent them? 
Again she looked at the box, and this time she saw a 
note peeping beneath the cotton wool on which the 
gems had rested. Virginia’s fair cheek flushed as she 
read— 

** Let Innocence and Beauty wear the gift of Love. 

Howarp Grey.” 


Had the bracelet been a serpent, with its deadly 
sting in her arm, Virginia could searcely have un- 
clasped it with more fearful haste. The chain too 
was snatched from her head, and both, with the note, 
replaced in the box; and then the fair child threw her- 
self again on her knees and buried her face in her 
hands. After a silence of some minutes, broken only 
by faint sobs, she sung once more, in low and tremu- 
lous tones, the hymn, which seemed to her a talisman 
for all evil, and then calmly laying her head on the pil- 
low, and, murmuring the name which was music to 
her soul, sunk into the soft and deep slumber of inno- 
cence and youth. 

For nearly a year had the young libertine, Howard 
Grey, pursued her with his unhallowed passion, aided 
as he vainly imagined by his costly and tasteful gifts; but 





Virginia’s delicate and sensitive spirit felt the sneer 


there seemed a magic halo around the young Virginia, 
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through which no shadow of evil could penetrate. 
Besides the native purity and delicacy of her mind, 
there were two other influences at work in the beau- 
tiful web of her destiny, to prevent any coarse or dark 
thread from mingling in its tissue: one was her 
spiritual communion with her mother, and the other, 
her affectionate remembrance of Russell Hartley— 
the only being in whose eyes she had ever read the 
sympathy for which her lonely and loving heart 
yearned always. 

It was evening again. The young ladies had as- 
sembled, dressed for the ball, in the drawing-room— 
all but Virginia. ‘‘ Whee zs the sweet child?” asked 
an invalid teacher, to whom she had endeared herself 
by her graceful and affectionate attentiong. 

‘She was so long helping me and sister dress,” 
said a little shy-looking girl, ‘‘ that she has been be- 
lated.” 

‘**T will go and assist her myself,” said the principal 
of the school, pleased with this proof of kindhearted- 
ness on the part of her new pupil. 

She softly opened the door of Virginia’s room, and 
almost started at the charming picture which met her 
eye. Robed in white, with her singularly beautiful 
hair falling in fair, soft curls around her face, which 
was lighted up by a smile of almost rapturous hope 
and joy, the young girl stood in an attitude of enchant- 
ing grace, raising in both hands to adjust, amid the 
braids behind, a half wreath of glowing and richly 
tinted autumn leaves. 

“Let me arrange it for you, my child,” said the 
lady approaching, and Virginia bent her fair head 
modestly to her bidding, and then, hand in hand, they 
descended to the drawing-room. Many of the com- 
pany had arrived—the doors leading to the ball-room 
had been thrown open, and Virginia was almost daz- 
zled by the splendor of the scene into which she was 
thus suddenly ushered. She blushed beneath the eyes 
that were riveted upon her as she passed. 

* An angel!” “ A grace!” ‘ A muse!” whispered 
the gentlemen to each other. There was one among 





them—a noble, chivalric-looking man—who did not 
speak his admiration! An indefinable something in 
the heavenly beauty of that face had touched, in his 
soul, a chord which had not vibrated for many years 
before. Virginia knew him at once. The rich chest- 
nut curls of the boy of twenty had now assumed a 
darker tinge, the eyes a somewhat softer fire, and the 
youthful and flexile grace had given place to a manly 
dignity of mien ; but there was no mistaking the soz 
in the glance of Russell Hartley. 

And Virginia was decidedly the belle of the ball. 
Gay, but gracefully so, for her sportive mood was 
softened and restrained by a charming timidity that 
enhanced her loveliness ten fold, she looked and 
moved like one inspired. She had met Hartley’s ad- 
miring gaze ; she was almost sure he would ask an 
introduction, and she felt as if her feet and heart were 
suddenly gifted with wings. She floated down the 
dance like a peri through the air, and then Russell 
approached and was introduced. 

The sunny smile of the little match-girl shone in her 
eyes, as she accepted his arm for a promenade. 
** Surely I have seen that look somewhere before !’’ 
he exclaimed, half aloud. ‘‘ Matches! matches! 
Six for a fip!” murmured Virginia, looking archly 
up in his face, and the mystery was at once ex- 
plained. 

Imogen Grey’s diamond necklace was worthless 
dross in comparison with the wreath of autumn leaves, 
which Hartley laid beneath his pillow that night, and 
all her brother’s costly offerings could not have pur- 
chased the smile which accompanied the gift. 

Reader, if you ever go to Kentucky, come to me 
for a letter of introduction to Mrs. Russell Hartley. 
She is looked up to, respected and beloved by all the 
country round, and I am sure you will enjoy her grace- 
ful and cordial attention, and the luxuries of her ele- 
gant home, all the more for remembering that the dis- 
tinguished and dignified woman to whom you are 
making your very best bow, was once the little match- 
girl of my story. 
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BY MRS. B. F, THOMAS. 





Ox! fondly I remember yet 
The lattice low, 
Where oft at eventide we met, 
Long years ago. 
I think I see the vine-leaves now 
With dew drops wet— 
You shook them laughing o’er my brow, 
Wild Margaret! 


Oh! ne’er shall I forget the mill 
Whose moss-grown wheel 

Kept whirring in the moonlight still— 
There would we steal, 





And silent, with thy hand in mine, 
The hours forget, 

Dissolved in feelings half divine, 
Loved Margaret! 


Thou art no more in mortal guise— 
But oft in dreams 

I hear a singing from the skies, 
And thine it seems ; 

It hath strange power to assuage 
This heart’s wild fret— 

Oh! thus still cheer my pilgrimage, 
Lost Margaret ! 








REVIEW O 


In the January number of this magazine, the receipt of 
this work was mentioned, and it was hinted that, at some 

_ future period, it should be made the subject of review. 
We proceed now to fulfill that promise. 

And first a word or two of gossip and personality. 

Mr. R. H. Horne, the author of “ Orion,” has, of late 
years, acquired a high and extensive home reputation, 
although, as yet, he is only partially known in America. 
He will be remembered, however, as the author of a very 
well-written Introduction to Black’s Translation of Schle- 
gel’s ‘‘ Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature,” and as 
a contributor with Wordsworth, Hunt, Miss Barrett, and 
others, to ‘‘ Chaucer Modernized.” He is the author, also, 
of ‘** Cosmo de Medici,” of ‘* The Death of Marlowe,” 
and, especially, of ‘‘ Gregory the Seventh,” a fine tragedy, 
prefaced with an “ Essay on Tragic Influence.”’ “ Orion” 
was originally advertised to be sold for a farthing ; and, 
at this price, three large editions were actually sold. The 
fourth edition, (a specimen of which now lies before us) 
was issued at a shilling, and also sold. A fifth is promised 
at half a crown; this likewise, with even a sixth at a 


















merit of the work itself—but, chiefly, through the inge- 
nious novelty of the original price. 

We have been among the earliest readers of Mr. Horne 
—-among the most earnest admirers of his high genius ;— 
for a man of high, of the highest genius, he unquestionably 
is. 
Seventh,’ we have never yet found exactly that opportu- 
nity we desired. Meantime, we looked, with curiosity, 
for what the British critics would say of a work which, 
in the boldness of its conception, and in the fresh origin- 
ality of its management, would necessarily fall beyond 
the routine of their customary verbiage. We saw nothing, 
however, that either could or should be understood— 
nothing, certainly, that was worth understanding. The 
tragedy itself was, unhappily, not devoid of the ruling cant 
of the day, and its critics (that cant incarnate) took their 
cue from some of its infected passages, and proceeded 
forthwith to rhapsody and esthetics, by way of giving a 
common-sense public an intelligible idea of the book. By 
the “cant of thé day’? we mean the disgusting practice of 
putting on the airs of an owl, and endeavoring to look 
miraculously wise ;—the affectation of second sight—of a 
species of ecstatie prescience—of an intensely bathetic 
penetration into all sorts of mysteries, psychological ones 
in especial ;—an Orphic—an ostrich affectation, which 
buries its head in balderdash, and, seeing nothing itself, 
fancies, therefore, that its preposterous carcass is not a 

visible object of derisicn for the world at large. 

Of ‘ Orion” itself, we have, as yet, seen few notices in 
the British pericdicals, and these few are merely repeti- 
tions of the old jargon. All that has been said, for example, 
might be summed up in some such paragraph as this: 
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crown, may be disposed of—partly through the intrinsic | 
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the Works and the Days. It is a pinion in the PROGREss— 
a wheel in the MoveMeEnT that moveth ever and goeth 
alway—a mirror of Se_¥-INsprection, held up by the SEER 
of the Age essential—of the Age in esse—for the SEERs of 
the Ages possible—in posse. We hail a brother in the 
work.” : 

Of the mere opinions of the donkeys who bray thus—of 
their mere dogmas and doctrines, literary, esthetical, or 
what not—we know little, and, upon our honor, we wish 
to know less. Occupied, Laputically, in their great work 
of a progress that never progresses, we take it for granted, 
also, that they care as little about ours. But whatever 
thé opinions of these people may be—however portentous 
the ‘‘IpEa’’ which they have been so long threatening to 
“ evolve’’—we still think it clear that they take a very 
roundabout way of evolving it. The use of Language is 
in the promulgation of Thought. If a man—if an Orphicist 
—or a SEER—or whatever else he may choose to call him- 
self, while the rest of the world calls him an ass—if this 
gentleman have an idea which he does not understand 
himself, the best thing he can do is to say nothing about it ; 
for, of course, he can entertain no hope that what he, the 
SEER, cannot comprehend, should be comprehended by the 
mass of common humanity ; but if he have an idea which 
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‘¢¢ Orion’ is the earnest outpouring of the oneness of the | 


It is not to be regarded as a Poem, but as a | 
Work—as a multiple THEoGoNy—as a manifestation of | 
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is actually intelligible to himself, and if he sincerely wish 
to render it intelligible to others, we then hold it as indis- 
putable that he should employ those forms of speech which 
are the best adapted to further his object. He should 
speak to the people in that people’s ordinary tongue. He 
should arrange words, such as are habitually employed for 
the several preliminary and introductory ideas to be con- 
veyed—he should arrange them in collocations such as 
those in which we are accustomed to see those words 
arranged. 

But to all this the Orphicist thus replies: ‘‘I am a Szer. 
My Ipea—the idea which by Providence I am especially 
commissioned to evolve—is one so vast—so novel—that 
ordinary words, in ordinary collocations, will be insuffi- 
cient for its comfortable evolution.”? Very true. We 
grant the vastness of the Ip—Ea—it is manifested in the 
sucking of the thumb—but, then, if ordinary language be 
insufficient—the ordinary language which men under- 
stand—z fortiori will be insufficient that inordinate lan- 
guage which no man has ever understood, and which any 
well-educated baboon would blush in being accused of un- 
derstanding. The ‘‘Srer,’’ therefore, has no resource 
but to oblige mankind by holding his tongue, and suffering 
his IpEa to remain quietly ‘“‘ unevolved,” until some Mes- 
meric mode of intercommunication shall be invented, 
whereby the antipodal brains of the Seer and of the man 
of Common Sense shall be brought into the necessary 
rapport. Meantime we earnestly ask if bread-and-butter 
be the vast IpEa in question—if bread-and-butter be any 
portion of this vast Ipga ; for we have often observed that 
when a SEER has to speak of even so usual a thing as 
bread-and-butter, he can never be induced to mention it 
outright. He will, if you choose, say any thing and every 
thing but bread-and-butter. He will consent to hint at 
buckwheat cake. He may even accommodate you so far 
as to insinuate oatmeal porridge—but, if bread-and-butter 
be really the matter intended, we never yet met the Or- 
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phicist who could get out the three individual words 
‘¢ bread-and-butter.”’ 

We have already said that “‘ Gregory the Seventh” was, 
unhappily, infected with the customary cant of the day— 
the cant of the muddle-pates who dishonor a profound and 
ennobling philosophy by styling themselves transcendent- 
alists. In fact, there are few highly sensitive or imagina- 
tive intellects for which the vortex of mysticism, in any 
shape, has not an almost irresistible influence, on account 
of the shadowy confines which separate the Unknown 
from the Sublime. Mr. Horne, then, is, in some measure, 
infected. The success of his previous works had led him 
to attempt, zealously, the production of a poem which 
should be worthy his high powers. We have no doubt 
that he revolved carefully in mind a variety of august 
conceptions, and from these thoughtfully selected what his 
judgment, rather than what his impulses, designated as the 
noblest and the best. Ina word, he has weakly yielded 
his own poetic sentiment of the poetic—yielded it, in some 
degree, to the pertinacious opinion, and talk, of a certain 
junto by which he is surrounded—a junto of dreamers 
whose absolute intellect may, perhaps, compare with his 
own very much after the fashion of an ant-hill with the 
Andes. By this talk—by its continuity rather than by any 
other quality it possessed—he has been badgered into the 
attempt at commingling the obstinate oils and waters of 
Poetry and of Truth. He has been so far blinded as to 
permit himself to imagine that a maudlin philosophy (grant- 
ing it to be worth enforcing) could be enforced by poetic 
imagery, and illustrated by the jingling of rhythm; or, 
more unpardonably, he has been induced to believe that 
a poem, whose single object is the creation of Beauty— 
the novel collocation of old forms of the Beautiful and of 
the Sublime—could be advanced by the abstractions of a 
maudlin philosophy. 

But the question is not even this. It is not whether it 
be not possible to introduce didacticism, with effect, into a 
poem, or possible to introduce poetical images and mea- 
sures, with effect, into a didactic essay. To do either the 
one or the other, would be merely to surmount a difficulty 
—would be simply a feat of literary sleight of hand. But 
the true question is, whether the author who shall attempt 
either feat, will not be laboring at a disadvantage—will 
not be guilty of a fruitless and wasteful expenditure of 
energy. In minor poetical efforts, we may not so impera- 
tively demand an adherence to the true poetical thesis. 
We permit trifling to some extent, in a work which we 
consider a trifle at best. Although we agree, for example, 
with Coleridge, that poetry and passion are discordant, yet 
we are willing to permit Tennyson to bring, to the intense 
passion which prompted his ‘‘ Locksley Hall,” the aid of 
that terseness and pungency which are derivable from 
rhythm and from rhyme. The effect he produces, how- 
ever, is a purely passionate, and not, unless in detached 
passages of this magnificent philippic, a properly poetic 
effect. His ‘‘ Q2none,”’ on the other hand, exalts the soul 
not into passion, but into a conception of pure beauty, which 
in its elevation—its calm and intense rapture—has in it a 
foreshadowing of the future and spiritual life, and as far 
transcends earthly passion as the holy radiance of the sun 
does the glimmering and feeble phosphorescence of the 
His ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur’’ is in the same ma- 
jestic vein. The ‘Sensitive Plant” of Shelley is in the 
same sublime spirit. Nor, if the passionate poems of 
Byron excite more intensely a greater number of readers 
than either the “‘(Enone”’ or the “ Sensitive Plant’’—does 
this indisputable fact prove any thing more than that the 
majority of mankind are more susceptible of the impulses 
of passion than of the impressions of beauty. Readers do 
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exist, however, and always will exist, who, to hearts of 
maddening fervor, unite, in perfection, the sentiment of 
the beautiful—that divine sixth sense which is yet so 
faintly understood—that sense which phrenology has at- 
tempted to embody in its organ of ideality—that sense 
which is the basis of all Fourier’s dreams—that sense 
which speaks of Gop through his purest, if not his sole 
attribute—which proves, and which alone proves his 
existence. 

To readers such as these—and only to such as these— 
must be left the decision of what the true Poesy is. And 
these—with no hesitation—will decide that the origin of 
Poetry lies in a thirst for a wilder Beauty than Earth sup- 
plies—that’ Poetry itself is the imperfect effort to quench 
this immortal thirst by govel combinations of beautiful 
forms (collocations of forms) physical or spiritual, and that 
this thirst when even partially allayed—this sentiment 
when even feebly meeting response—produces emotion to 
which all other human emotions are vapid and insignifi- 
cant. 

We shall now be fully understood. If, with Coleridge, 
who, however erring at times, was precisely the mind 
fitted to decide a question such as this—if, with him, we 
reject passion from the true—from the pure poetry—if we 
reject even passion—if we discard as feeble, as unworthy 
the high spirituality of the theme, (which has its origin in 
a sense of the Godhead) if we dismiss even the nearly di- 
vine emotion of human /ove—that emotion which, merely 
to name, now causes the pen to tremble—with how much 
greater reason shall we dismiss all else? And yet there 
are men who would mingle with the august theme the 
merest questions of expediency—the cant topics of the 
day—the doggerel zesthetics of the time—who would tram- 
mel the soul in its flight to an ideal Helusion, by the quirks 
and quibbles of chopped logic. There are men who do 
this—lately there are a set of men who make a practice of 
doing this—and who defend it on the score of the advance- — 
ment of what they suppose to be truth. Truth is, in its 
own essence, sublime—but her loftiest sublimity, as de- 
rived from man’s clouded and erratic reason, is valueless— 
is pulseless—is utterly ineffective when brought into com- 
parison with the unerring sense of which we speak; yet 
grant this truth to be all which its seekers and worshipers 
pretend—they forget that it is not truth, per se, which is 
made their thesis, but an argumentation, often maudlin and 
pedantic, always shallow and unsatisfactory (as from the 
mere inadaptation of the vehicle it must be) by which this 
truth, in casual and indeterminate glimpses, is—or ts not— 
rendered manifest. 

We have said that, in minor poetical efforts, we may 
tolerate some deflection from the true poetical thesis; but 
when a man of the highest powers sets himself seriously 
to the task of.constructing what shall be most worthy those 
powers, we expect that he shall so choose his theme as to 
render it certain that he labor not at disadvantage. We 
regret to see any trivial or partial imperfection of detail ; 
but we grieve deeply when we detect any radical error 
of conception. 

In setting about ‘ Orion,’? Mr. Horne proposed to him- 
self, (in accordance with the views of his junto) to 
‘elaborate a morality’’—he ostensibly proposed this to 
himself—for, in the depths of his heart, we know that he 
wished all juntos and all moralities in Erebus. In accord- 
anée with the notions of his set, however, he felt a species 
of shame-facedness in not making the enforcement of some 
certain dogmas or doctrines (questionable or unquestion- 
able) about Proeress, the obvious or apparent object of 
his poem. This shame-facedness is the cue to the con- 
cluding sentence of the Preface. “Mean time, the design 
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of this poem of ‘ Orion’ is far from being intended asa 
mere echo or reflection of the past, and is, in itself, and in 
. Other respects, a novel experiment upon the mind of a na- 
tion.”” Mr. Horne conceived, in fact, that to compose a 
poem merely for that poem’s sake—and to acknowledge 
such to be his purpose—would be to subject himself to the 
charge of imbecility—of triviality—of deficiency in the 
true dignity and force ; but, had he listened to the dictates 
of his own soul, he could not have failed to perceive, at 
once, that under the sun there exists no work more in- 
trinsically noble, than this very poem written solely for the 
poem’s sake. 

But let us regard “ Orion” asit is. It has an under and 
an upper current of meaning; in other words, it is an 
allegory. But the poet’s sense ®f fitness (which, under no 
circumstances of mere conventional opinion, could be more 
than half subdued) has so far softened this allegory as to 
keep it, generally, well subject to the ostensible narrative. 
The purport of the moral conveyed is by no means clear— 
showing conclusively that the heart of the poet was not 
With it. It vacillates. At one time a certain set of 
opinions predominate—then another. We may generalize 
the subject, however, by calling it a homily against supine- 
ness or apathy in the cause of human PROGREss, and in favor 
of energetic action for the good of the race. This is pre- 
cisely the 1pEA of the present school of canters. How 
feebly the case is made out in the poem—how insufficient 
has been all Mr. Horne’s poetical rhetoric in convincing 
even himself—may be gleaned from the unusual bombast, 
rigmarole, and mystification of the concluding paragraph, 
in which he has thought it necessary to say something 


—the point to his moral. The words put us much in mind 
of the ‘‘ nonsense verses”? of Du Bartas. 

And thus, in the end, each soul may to itself, 

With truth before it as its polar guide, 

Become both Time and Nature, whose fixt paths 

Are spiral, and when lost will find new stars, 

And in the universal Movement join. 

The upper current of the theme is based upon the various 
Greek fables about Orion. The author, in his brief pre- 
face, speaks about “‘ writing from an old Greek fable”— 
but his story is, more properly, a very judicious selection 
and modification of a great variety of Greek and Roman 
fables concerning Orion and other personages with whom 
these fables bring Orion in collision. And here we have 
only to object that the really magnificent abilities of Mr. 
Horne might have been better employed in an entirely 
original conception. The story he tells is beautiful indeed, 
—and nil tetigit, certainly, quod non ornavit—but our 
memories—our classic recollections are continually at war 
with his claims to regard, and we too often find ourselves 
rather speculating upon what he might have done, than 
admiring what he has really accomplished. 

The narrative, as our poet has arranged it, runs nearly 
thus: Orion, hunting on foot amid the mountains of Chios, 
encounters Artemis (Diana) with her train. The goddess, 
at first indignant at the giant’s intrusion upon her grounds, 
becomes, in the second place, enamored. Her pure love 
spiritualizes the merely animal nature of Orion, but does 
not render him happy. 


He is filled with vague aspira- 
tions and desires. 


He buries himself in sensual plea- 


vision of Merope, the daughter of GEnopion, king of Chios. 
She is the type of physical beauty. She cries in his ear, 
“Depart from Artemis! She loves thee not—thou art too 
full of earth.’ Awaking, he seeks the love of Merope. 
It is returned. Q£nopion, dreading the giant and _ his 
brethren, yet scorning his pretensions, temporizes, He 
consents to bestow upon Orion the hand of Merope, on 





very profound, by way of putting the sting to his epigram,* 





sures. In the mad dreams of intoxication, he beholdsa | 











condition of the island being cleared, within six days, of 
its savage beasts and serpents. Orion, seeking the aid of 
his brethren, accomplishes the task. C£nopion again hesi- 
tates. Enraged, the giants make war upon him, and carry 
off the princess. In a remote grove Orion lives, in bliss, 
with his earthly love. From this delirium of happiness, 
he is aroused by the vengeance of CEnopion, who causes 
him to be surprised while asleep, and deprived of sight. 
The princess, being retaken, immediately forgets and de- 
serts her lover, who, in his wretchedness, seeks, at the 


| Suggestion of a shepherd, the aid of Eos (Aurora) who, 


also becoming enamored of him, restores his sight. The 
love of Eos, less earthly than that of Merope, less cold 
than that of Artemis, fully satisfies his soul. He is at 
length happy. But the jealousy of Artemis destroys him. 
She pierces him with her arrows while in the very act of 
gratefully renovating her temple at Delos. In despair, 
Eos flies to Artemis, reproves her, represents to her the 
bareness of her jealousy and revenge, softens her, and ob- 
tains her consent to unite with herself—with Eos—in a 
prayer to Zeus (Jupiter) for the restoration of the giant to 
life. The prayer is heard. Orion is not only restored to 
life, but rendered immortal, and placed among the constel- 
lations, where he enjoys forever the pure affection of Eos, 
and becomes extinguished, each morning, in her rays. 

In ancient mythology, the giants are meant to typify va- 
rious energiesof Nature. Pursuing, we suppose, this idea, 
Mr. Horne has made his own giants represent certain prin- 
ciples of human acticn or passion. Thus Orion himself is 
the Worker or Builder, and is the type of Action or Move- 
ment itself—but, in various portions of the poem, this alle- 
gorical character is left out of sight, and that of speculative 
philosophy takes its place; a mere consequence of the 
general uncertainty of purpose, which is the chief defect 
of the work. Sometimes we even find Orion a Destroyer 
in place of a Builder up—as, for example, when he de- 
stroys the grove about the temple of Artemis, at Delos. 
Here he usurps the proper allegorical attribute of Rhexer- 
gon, (the second of the seven giants named) who is the 
Breaker-down, typifying the Revolutionary Principle. 
Autarces, the third, represents the Mob, or, more strictly, 
Waywardness—Capricious Action. Harpax, the fourth, 
serves for Rapine—Briastor, the fifth, for Brute Force— 
Encolyon, the sixth, the “ Chainer of the Wheel,” for 
Conservatism—and Akinetos, the seventh, and most elabo- 
rated, for Apathy. He is termed ‘‘ The Great Unmoved,” 
and in his mouth is put all the ‘* worldly wisdom,” or 
selfishness, of the tale. The philosophy of Akinetos is, 
that no merely human exertion has any appreciable effect 
upon the Movement; and it is amusing to perceive how 
this great Truth (for most sincerely do we hold it to be 


| such) speaks out from the real heart of the poet, through 


his Akinetos, in spite of all endeavor to overthrow it by 
the example of the brighter fate of Orion. 

The death of Akinetos is a singularly forcible and poetic 
conception, and will serve to show how the giants are 
made to perish, generally, during the story, in agreement 
with their allegorical natures. The ‘“ Great Unmoved” 
quietly seats himself in a cave after the death of all 


| his brethren, except Orion. 


Thus Akinetos sat from day to day, 

Absorbed in indolent sublimity, 

Reviewing thoughts and knowledge o’er and o’er ; 
And now he spake, now sang unto himself, 

Now sank to brooding silence. From above, 
While passing, ‘Time the rock touch’d, and it oozed 
Petrific drops—gently at first and slow. 

Reclining lonely in his fixed repose, 

The Great Unmoved unconsciously became 
Attached to that he pressed; and soon a part 

Of the rock. There clung ti’ excrescence, till strong hands, 
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Descended from Orion, made large roads, 
And built steep walls, squaring down rocks for use. 


The italicized conclusion of this fine passage affords an 
instance, however, of a very blameable concision, too 
much affected throughout the poem. 

In the deaths of Autarces, Harpax, and Encolyon, we 
recognize the same exceeding vigor of conception. These 
giants conspire against Orion, who seeks the aid of Arte- 
mis, who, in her turn, seeks the assistance of Phoibos 
(Pheebus.) The conspirators are in a cave, with Orion. 


Now Phoibos thro’ the cave 
Sent a broad ray! and lo! the solar beam 
Filled the great cave with radiance equable 
And not a cranny held one speck of shade. 
A moony halo round Orion came, 
As of some pure protecting influence, 
While with intense light glared the walls and roof, 
The heat increasing. The three giants stood 
With —— eyes, fixed. Terribly the light 
Beat on the dazzled stone, and the cave hummed 
With reddening heat, till the red hair and beard 
Of Harpax showed no difference from the rest, 
Which once were iron-black. The sullen walls 
Then smouldered down to steady oven heat, ° 
Like that with care attain’d when bread has ceased 
Its steaming and displays an angry tan. 
The appalled faces of the giants showed 
Full consciousness of their immediate doom. 
And soon the cave a potter’s furnace glow’d 
Or kiln for largest bricks, and thus remained 
The while Orion, in his halo clasped 
By some invisible power, beheld the clay 
Of these his early friends change. Life was gone. 
Now sank the heat—the cave-walls lost their glare, 
The red lights faded, and the halo pale 
Around him, into chilly air expanded. 
There stood the three great images, in hue 
Of chalky white and red, like those strange shapes 
In Egypt’s ancient tombs ; but presently 
Each visage and each form with cracks and flaws 
Was seamed, and the lost countenance brake up, 
As, with brief toppling, forward prone they fell. 


The deaths of Rhexergon and Biastor seem to discard 
(and this we regret not) the allegorical meaning altogether, 
but are related with even more exquisite richness and 
delicacy of imagination, than even those of the other 


giants. Upon this occasion it is the jealousy of Artemis 
which destroys. 





But with the eve 

Fatigue o’ercame the giants, and they slept. 

Dense were the rolling clouds, starless the glooms ; 
But o’er a narrow rift, once drawn apart, 

Showing a field remote of violet hue, 

The high Moon floated, and her downward gleam 
Shone on the upturned giant faces. Rigid 

Each upper feature, loose the nether jaw; 

Their arms cast wide with open palms; their chests 
Heaving like some large engine. Near them lay 
Their bloody clubs, with dust and hair begrimed, 
Their spears and girdles, and the long-noosed thongs. 
Artemis vanished ; all again was dark. 

With day’s first streak Orion rose, and loudly 

To his companions called. But still they slept. 
Again he shouted; yet no limb they stirr’d, 

Tho’ scarcely seven strides distant. He approached, 
And found the spot, so sweet with clover flower 

When they had cust them down, was now arrayed 

With many-headed poppies, like a crowd 

Of dusky Ethiops in a magic cirque 

Which had sprung up beneath them in the night. 

And all entranced the air. 


There are several minor defects in ‘ Orion,’? and we 
may as well mention them here. We sometimes meet 
with an instance of bad taste in a revolting picture or 
image ; for example, at page 59, of this edition: 

Naught fearing, swift, brimfull of raging life, 

Stiffning they lay in pools of jellied gore. 

Sometimes—indeed very often—we encounter an alto- 
gether purposeless oddness or foreignness of speech. For 
example, at page 78; 

As in Dodona once, ere driven thence 

By Zeus for that Rhexergon burnt some oaks. 





Mr. Ilorne will find it impossible to assign a good reason 
for not here using ‘“* because.’ 

Pure vaguenesses of speech abound. For example, 
page 89: 

i ——one central heart wherein 

Time beats twin pulses with Humanity. 

Now and then sentences are rendered needlessly obscure 
through mere involution—as at page 103: 

Star-rays that first played o’er my blinded orbs, 

F’en as they glance above the lids of sleep, 

Who else had never known surprise, nor hope, 

Nor useful action. 

Here the “ who” has no grammatical antecedent, and 
would naturally be referred to sleep; whereas it is in- 
tended for ‘‘ me,’’? understood, or involved, in the pronoun 
“my ;” asif the sentence were written thus—“ rays that 
first played o’er the blinded orbs of me, who &c.” Itis 
useless to dwell upon so pure an affectation. 

The versification throughout is, generally, of a very re- 
markable excellence. At times, however, it is rough, to 
no purpose ; as at page 44: 

And ever tended to some central point 

In some place—nought more could I understand. 

And here, at page $1: 


The shadow of a stag stoops to the stream 

Swift rolling toward the cataract and drinks deeply. 

The above is an unintentional and false Alexandrine— 
including a foot too much, and that a trochee in place of 
an iambus. But here, at page 106, we have the utterly 
unjustifiable anomaly of half a foot too little : 

And Eos ever rises circling 

The varied regions of Mankind, &c. 

All these are mere inadvertences, of course; for the 
general handling of the rhythm shows the profound metri- 
cal sense of the poet. He is, perhaps, somewhat too fond 
of ‘making the sound an echo to the sense.” ‘ Orion” 
embodies some of the most remarkable instances of this 
on record; but if smoothness—if the true rhythm of a 
verse be sacrificed, the sacrifice is an error. The effect is 
only a beauty, we think, where no sacrifice is made in its 
behalf. It will be found possible to reconcile all the ob- 
jects in view. Nothing can justify such lines as this, at 
page 69; 
As snake-songs midst stone hollows thus has taught me. 


We might urge, as another minor objection, that all the 
giants are made to speak in the same manner—with the 
same phraseology. Their characters are broadly distinc- 
tive, while their words are identical in spirit. There is 
sufficient individuality of sentiment, but little, or none, of 
language. 

We must object, too, to the personal and political allu- 
sions—to the Corn-Law question, for example—to Wel- 
lington’s statue, &c. These things, of course, have no 
business in a poem. 

We will conclude our fault-finding with the remark 
that, as a consequence of the one radical error of concep- 
tion upon which we have commented at length, the reader’s 
attention, throughout, is painfully diverted. He is always 
pausing, amid poetical beauties, in the expectation of de- 
tecting among them some philosophical, allegorical moral. 
Of course, he does not fully, because he cannot uniquely, 
appreciate the beauties. The absolute necessity of re- 
perusing the poem, in order thoroughly to comprehend it, 
is also, most surely, to be regretted, and arises, likewise, 
from the one radical sin. 

But of the beauties of this most remarkable poem, what 
shall we say? And here we find ita difficult task to be 
calm. And yet we have never been accused of enthusi- 
astic encomium. It is our deliberate opinion that, in all 
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that regards the loftiest and holiest attributes of the true 
Poetry, ‘‘ Orion” has never been excelled. Indeed we 
feel strongly inclined to say that it has never been equaled. 
Its imagination—that quality which is all in all—is of the 
most refined—the most elevating—the most august charac- 
ter. And here we deeply regret that the necessary limits 
of this review will prevent us from entering, at length, 
into specification. In reading the poem, we marked pas- 
sage after passage for extract—but, in the end, we found 
that we had marked nearly every passage in the book. 
We can now do nothing more than select a few. This, 
from page 3, introduces Orion himself, and we quote it, 
not only as an instance of refined and picturesque imagina- 
tion, but as evincing the high artistical skill with which a 
scholar in spirit can paint an elaborate picture by a few 
brief touches. 

The scene in front two sloping mountains’ sides 

Display’d ; in shadow one and one in light. 

The loftiest on its summit now sustaine 

The sun-beams, raying like a mighty wheel 

Half seen, which left the forward surface dark 

In its full breadth of shade; the coming sun 

Hidden as yet behind: the other mount, 

Slanting transverse, swept with an eastward face 

Catching the golden light. Now while the peal 

Of the ascending chase told that the rout 

Still midway rent the thickets, suddenly 

Along the broad and sunny slope appeared 

The shadow of a stag that fled across 

Followed by a giant’s shadow with a spear. 

These shadows are those of the coming Orion and his 
game. But who can fail to appreciate the intense beauty 
of the heralding shadows? Nor is this all. This “Hunter 
of shadows, he himself a shade,” is made symbolical, or 
suggestive, throughout the poem, of the speculative cha- 
racter of Orion; and occasionally, of his pursuit of vision- 
ary happiness. For example, at page 81, Orion, possessed 
of Merope, dwells with her-in a remote and dense grove 
of cedars. Instead of directly describing his attained hap- 
piness—his perfected bliss—the poet, with an exalted 
sense of Art, for which we look utterly in vain in any other 
poem, merely introduces the image of the tamed or sub- 
dued shadow-stag, quietly browsing and drinking beneath 


the cedars. 


There, underneath the boughs, mark where the gleam 

Of sun-rise thro’ the roofing’s chasm is thrown 

Upon a grassy plot below, whereon 

The shadow oi a stag stoops to the stream, 

Swift rolling toward the cataract, and drinks. 

Throughout the day unceasingly it drinks, 

While ever and anon the nightingale, 

Not waiting for the evening, swells his hymn— 

His one sustained and heaven-aspiring tone— 

And when the sun hath vanished utterly, 

Arm over arm the cedars spread their shade, 

With arching wrist and long extended hands, 

And grave-ward fingers lengthening in the moon, 

Above that shadowy stag whose antlers still 

Hung o’er the stream. 

There is nothing more richly—more weirdly—more 
chastely—more sublimely imaginative—in the wide realm 
of poetical literature. It will be seen that we have en- 
thusiasm—but we reserve it for pictures such as this. 

At page 62, Orion, his brethren dead, is engaged alone in 
extirpating the beasts from Chios. In the passages we 
quote, observe, in the beginning, the singular lucidness of 
detail ; the arrangement of the barriers, &c., by which the 
hunter accomplishes his purpose, is given in a dozen lines 
of verse, With far more perspicuity than ordinary writers 
could give it in as many pages of prose. In this species of 
narration Mr. Horne is approached only by Moore in his 
‘¢ Alciphron.”? In the latter portions of our extract, ob- 
serve the vivid picturesqueness of the description. 

Four days remain. Fresh trees he felled and wove 

More barriers and fences; inaccessible 





To fiercest charge of droves, and to o’erleap 
Impossible. These walls he so arranged 

That to a common centre each should force 

The flight of those pursued ; and from that centre 
Diverged three outlets. One, the wide expanse 
Which from the rocks and inland forests led ; 

One was the clear-skied windy gap above 

A precipice ; the third, a long ravine 

Which through steep slopes, down to the seashore ran 
Winding, and then direct into the sea. 


Two days remain. Orion, in each hand 

Waving a torch, his course at night began, 

Through wildest haunts and lairs of savage beasts. 
With long-drawn howl, before him trooped the wolves— 
The panthers, terror-stricken, and the bears 

With wonder and gruff rage ; from desolate crags, 
Leering hyenas, griffin, hippogrif, 

Skulked, or sprang madly, as the tossing brands 
Flashed through the midnight nooks and hollows cold, 
Sudden as fire from flint ; o’er crashing thickets, 

With crouched head and curled fangs dashed the wild boar, 
Gnashing forth on with reckless impulses, 

While the clear-purposed fox crept closely down 

Into the underwood, to let the storm, 

Whate’er its cause, pass over. Through dark fens, 
Marshes, oon rushy swamps, and margins reedy, 
Orion held his way—and rolling shapes 

Of serpent and of dragon moved before him 

With high-reared crests, swan-like yet terrible, 

And often looking back with gem-like eyes. 


All night Orion urged his rapid course 

In the vex’d rear of the swift-droving din, 

And when the dawn had peered, the monsters all 
Were hemmed in barriers. These he now o’erheaped 
With fuel through the day, and when again 
Night darkened, and the sea a gulf-like voice 
Sent forth, the barriers at all points he fired, 

Mid prayers to Hephzstos and his Ocean-Sire. 
Soon as the flames had eaten out a gap 

In the great barrier fronting the ravine 

That ran down to the sea, Orion grasped 

Two blazing boughs; one high in air he raised, 
The other, with tts roaring foliage trailed 

Behind him as he sped. Onward the droves 

Of frantic creatures with one impulse rolled 
Before this night-devouring thing of flames, 
With multitudinous voice and downward sweep 
Into the sea, which now first knew a tide, 

And, ere they made one effort to regain 

The shore, had caught them in its flowing arms, 
And bore them past all hope. The living mass, 
Dark heaving o’er the waves resistlessly, 

At length, in distance, seemed a circle small, 
Midst which one creature in the centre rose, 
Conspicuous in the long, red quivering gleams 

That from the dying brands streamed o’er the waves. 
It was the oldest dragon Of the fens, 

Whose forky flag-wings and horn-crested head 

O’er crags and marshes regal sway had held ; 

And now he rose up like an embodied curse, 

From all the doomed, fast sinking—some just sunk— 
Looked landward o’er the sea, and flapped his vans, 
Until Poseidon drew them swirling down. 


Poseidon (Neptune) is Orion’s father, and lends him his 
aid. The first line italized isan example of sound made 
echo to sense. The rest we have merely emphasized as 
peculiarly imaginative. 

At page 9, Orion thus describes a palace built by him for 
Hepheestos (Vulcan.) 


But, ere a shadow-hunter I became— 

A dreamer of strange dreams by day and night— 
For him I built a palace underground, 

Of iron, black and rough as his own hands. 
Deep in the groaning disemboweled earth, 
The tower-broad pillars and huge stanchions, 
And slant supporting wedges I set up, 

Aided by the Cyclops who obeyed my voice, 
Which through the metal fabric rang and pealed 
In orders echoing far, like thunder-dreams. 
With arches, galleries and domes all carved— 
So that great figures started from the roof 

And lofty coignes, or sat and downward gazed 
On those who strode below and gazed above— 

I filled it; in the centre framed a hall : 

Central in that, a throne; and for the light, 
Forged mighty hammers that should rise and fall 
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On slanted rocks of granite and of flint, 

Worked by a torrent, for whose passage down 

A chasm Ihewed. And here the god could take, 
Midst showery sparks and swathes of broad gold fire 
His lone repose, lulled by the sounds he loved ; 

Or, casting back the hammer-heads till they choked 
The water’s course, enjoy, tf so he wished, 

Midnight tremendous, silence, and tron sleep. 


The description of the Hell in ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ is alto- 
gether inferior in graphic effect, in originality, in expres- 
sion, in the true imagination—to these magnificent—to 
these unparalleled passages. For this assertion there are 
tens of thousands who will condemn us as heretical ; but 
there are a “chosen few’’ who will feel, in their inmost 
souls, the simple truth of the assertion. The former class 
would at least be silent, could they form even a remote 
conception of that contempt with which we hearken to 
their conventional jargon. 

We have room for no farther extracts of length; but 
we refer the reader who shall be so fortunate as to procure 
a copy of ‘‘ Orion,” to a passage at page 22, commencing 


One day at noontide, when the chase was done. 


It is descriptive of a group of lolling hounds, intermin- 
gled with sylvans, fawns, nymphs and oceanides. We 
refer him also to page 25, where Orion, enamored of the 
naked beauty of Artemis, is repulsed and frozen by her 
dignity. These lines end thus: 


And ere the last collected shape he saw 

Of Artemis, oe fast amid 

Dense vapory clouds, the aching wintriness 
Had risen to his teeth, and fixed his eyes, 
Like glistening stones in the congealing air. 


We refer, especially, too, to the description of Love, at 
page 29; to that of a Bacchanalian orgie, at page 34; to 
that of drought succeeded by rain, at page 70; and to that 
of the palace of Eos, at page 104. 

Mr. Horne has a very peculiar and very delightful 
faculty of enforcing, or giving vitality to a picture, by 
some one vivid and intensely characteristic point or touch. 
He seizes the most salient feature of his theme, and makes 
this feature convey the whole. The combined néiveté and 
picturesqueness of some of the passages thus enforced, 
cannot be sufficiently admired. Fer example: 

The arches soon 


With bow-arm forward thrust, on all sides twanged 
Around, above, below. 


Now, it is this thrusting forward of the bow-arm which 
is the idiosyncrasy of the action of a mass of archers. 
Again: Rhexergon and his friends endeavor to persuade 
Akinetos to be king. Observe the silent refusal of Akine- 
tos—the peculiar passiveness of his action—if we may be 
permitted the paradox. 


‘“‘ Rise, therefore, Akinetos, thou art king.” 
So saying, in his hand he placed a spear. 
As though against a wall ’t were set aslant, 
Flatly the long spear fell upon the ground. 


Here again: Merope departs from Chios in a ship. 


And, as it sped along, she closely pressed 

The rich globes of her bosom on the side 

O’er which she bent with those black eyes, and gazed 
Into the sea that fled beneath her face. 


The fleeing of the sea beneath the face of one who 
gazes into it froma ship’s side, is the idiosyncrasy of the 
action—of the subject. It is that which chiefly impresses 
the gazer. 

We conclude with some brief quotations at random, 
which we shall not pause to classify. Their merits need 
no demonstration. They gleam with the purest imagina- 
tion. They abound in picturesqueness—force—happily 





chosen epithets, each in itself a picture. They are redo- 
lent of all for which a poet will value a poem. 


— her silver sandals glanced i’ the rays, 
As doth a lizard playing on a hill, 
And on the spot where she that instant stood 
Naught but the bent and quivering grass was seen. 


Above the Isle of Chios, night by night, 

The clear moon lingered ever on her course, 
Covering the forest foliage, where it swept 

In its unbroken breadth along the slopes, 

With placid silver ; edging leaf and trunk 

Where gloom clung deep around ; but chiefly sought 
With melancholy splendor to illume 

The dark-mouthed caverns where Orion lay, 
Dreaming among his kinsmen. 


The ocean realm below, and all its caves 
And bristling vegetation, plant and flower, 
And forests in their dense petrific shade 
Where the tides moan for sleep that never comes. 
A fawn, who on a quiet green knoll sat 
Somewhat apart, sang a melodious ode, 
Made rich by harmonies of hidden strings. 
Autarces seized a satyr, with intent, 
Despite his writhing freaks and furious face, 
To dash him on a gong, but that amidst 
The struggling mass Encolyon thrust a pine, 
Heavy and black as Charon’s ferrying pole, 
O’er which they, like a bursting billovw, fell. 
—— then round the blaze, 
Their shadows brandishing afar and athwart , 
Over the level space and up the hills, 
Six giants held portentousdance. 
—— his safe return 
To corporal sense, by shaking off these nets 
Of moonbeams from his soul. 
—— old memories 
Slumbrously hung above the purple line 
Of distance, to the East, while odorously 
Glistened the tear-drops of a new-fall’n shower. 
— Sing on! 
Sing on, great tempest! in the darkness sing ! 
Thy madness is a music that brings calm 
Into my central soul ; and from its waves, 
That now with joy begin to heave and gush, 
The burning image of all life’s desire, 
Like an absorbing, fire-breathed, phantom god, 
Rises and floats! here touching on the foam, 
There hovering over it; ascending swift 
Starward, then swooping down the hemisphere 
Upon the lengthening javelins of the blast ! 
Now a sound we heard, 
Like to some well-known voice in prayer ; and next 
An iron clang that seemed to break great bonds 
Beneath the earth, shook us to conscious life. 


It is Oblivion ! * In his Renin Spee naught 
Knows he of this—a dusky purple lower 
Droops over its tallstem. Again! ah see! 
He wanders into mist and now is lost !— 
Within his brain what lovely realms of death 
Are pictured, and what knowledge through the doors 
Of his forgetfulness of all the earth 
A path may gain ? 

But we are positively forced to conclude. It was our 
design to give “‘ Orion” a careful and methodical analysis— 
thus to bring clearly forth its multitudinous beauties to the 
eye of the American public. Our limits have constrained 
us to treat it in an imperfect and cursory manner. We 
have had to content ourselves chiefly with assertion, where 
our original purpose was to demonstrate. We have left 
unsaid a hundred things which a well-grounded enthusiasm 
would have prompted us to say. One thing, however, we 
must and will say, in conclusion. ‘ Orion’? will be ad- 
mitted, by every man of genius, to be one of the noblest, 
if not the very noblest poetical work of the age. Its de- 
fects are trivial and conventional—its beauties intrinsic 
and supreme. 
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Poems by James Russell Lowell. 
John Owen. 


Cambridge: Published by 


This new volume of poems by Mr. Lowell will place 
him, in the estimation of all whose opinion he will be likely 
to value, at the very head of the poets of America. For our 
own part, we have not the slightest hesitation in saying, 
that we regard the “ Legend of Brittany” as by far the 
finest poetical work, of equal length, which the country 
has produced. We have only to regret, just now, that the 
late period at which we received the volume, and the 
great length to which Mr. Poe has been seduced into a 
notice of “ Orion,” will preclude an extended notice and 
analysis this month of Mr. Lowell’s volume. This, how- 
ever, We propose at some future period. For the present, 
‘we must content ourselves, perforce, with some very cur- 
sory and unconnected comments. 

Mr. Lowell is, in some measure, infected with the poeti- 
cal conventionalities of the day—those upon which Mr. 
Poe has descanted in speaking of Mr. Horne’s epic. 
He has suffered himself to be coterted into conceptions of 
the aims of the muse, which his reason either now disap- 
proves, or will disapprove hereafter, and which his keen 
instinct of the beautiful and proper has, long ere this, strug- 
gled to disavow. It will not be many days before he dis- 
misses these heresies altogether ; and, in his last, longest, 
and best work, we clearly see that he is already growing 
wearied with them—although the distaste may yet be 
scarcely perceptible to himself. We mean to say that he 
will soon find it wise to give every thing its due time and 
place. He will never the less reverence the truth—nor 
ever will the welfare. of his race be less precious in his 
eyes than now—we should grieve, indeed, could we think 
it would—but his views of the modes in which these ob- 
jects are to be advanced will undergo modification, and 
he will see distinctly, what he now but vaguely feels— 
that the sole legitimate object of the true poem is the crea- 
tion of beauty. 

The “Legend of Brittany” includes a hundred and 
eighteen of the Don Juan stanzas. Its subject is ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Whether it is original with Mr. 
Lowell we know not—most probably it is not—but the 
story itself (from whatever source derived) forms one of 
the truest and purest poetical theses imaginable. A Tem- 
plar loves and betraysa maiden. Afterward, to conceal 
his guilt, he murders her, enceinte, concealing the corpse, 
temporarily, behind the altar of his church. A nameless 
awe prevents him from removing it. Meantime, a festival 
is held in the church ; and, during the swell of the organ, 
the spirit-voice of the deceased addresses itself to the mur- 
derer. It represents that she, the murdered, cannot enjoy 
the heaven which she inhabits, through grief at the destiny 
ofthe unbaptized infant in her womb. She implores its 
baptism. The poem ends with the performance of this 
rite, and the death, through remorse, of the repentant 
lover. 

The naked digest here given conveys, of course, only 
the most feeble idea of the rare beauty of the whole; nor 
of this beauty could we convey any just conception even 
in many pages of comment. The sudlimity of human love 











‘was never more magnificently portrayed. "We cannot re- 
frain from quoting some passages from the words of the 
spirit : 


Think not in death my love could ever cease. 
If thou wast false more need there is for me 
Still to be true; that slumber were not peace, 
If’t were unvisited with dreams of thee : 
And thou hadst never heard such words as these, 
Save that in heaven I must forever be 
Most comfortless and wretched, seeing this 
Our unbaptized babe shut out from bliss. 
This little spirit with imploring eyes 
Wanders alone the dreary wild of space ; 
The shadow of his pain forever lies 
my soul in this new dwelling place ; 
His loneliness makes me in Paradise 
More lonely, and unless I see his face, 
Even here for grief could I lie down and die, 
Save for my curse of immortality. 
World after world he sees around him swim, 
Crowded with happy souls, that take no heed 
Of the sad eyes that om the night’s faint rim 
Gaze sick with longing on them as they speed 
With golden gates that only shut out him ; 
And shapes sometimes, from Hell’s abysses freed, 
Flap darkly by him, with enormous sweep 
Of wings that roughen wide the pitchy deep. 


I am a mother—spirits do not shake 

This much of earth from them—and I must pine 
Till I can feel his little hands, and take 

His weary head upon this heart of mine ; 
And might it be full gladly for his sake 

Would I this solitude of bliss resign, 
And be shut out of Heaven to dwell with him 
Forever in that silence drear and dim. 
I strove to hush my soul, and would not speak 

At first for thy dear sake ; a woman’s love 
Is mighty, but a mother’s heart is weak, 

And by its weakness overcomes ; I strove 
To senate bitter thoughts with patience meek, 

But still in the abyss my soul would rove, 
Seeking my child, and drove me here to claim 
The rite that gives him peace in Christ’s dear name 
I sit and weep while blessed spirits sing ; 

I can but long and pine the while they praise, 
And, leaning o’er the wall of Heaven, I fling 

My voice to where I deem my infant strays, 
Like a robbed bird that cries in vain to brin 

Her nestlings back beneath her wing’s embrace ; 
But still he answers not, and I but know 
That Heaven and Earth are both alike in wo. 


The description of the swelling of the organ—immedi- 
ately preceding these extracts—surpasses, in all the loftier 
merits, any similar passage we have seen. It is truly 
magnificent. For those who have the book, we instance 
the forty-first stanza of the second book, and the nine 
stanzas succeeding, We know not where to look, in all 
American poetry, for any thing more richly ideal, or more 
forcibly conveyed. 

The music is suddenly interrupted by the nameless awe 
which indicates the presence of the unseen spirit. 


As if a lark should suddenly drop dead 
While the blue air yet trembled with its song, 
So snapped at once that music’s golden thread, 
Struck by a nameless fear that leapt along 
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From heart to heart, and like a shadow spread 
With instantaneous shiver through the throng, 

So that some glanced behind, as half aware 

A hideous shape of dread were standing there. 

The defects observable in the ‘‘ Legend of Brittany”’ are, 
chiefly, consequent upon the error of didacticism. After 
every few words of narration, comes a page of morality, 
Not that the morality, here—not that the reflections de- 
duced from the incidents, are peculiarly exceptionable, but 
that they are too obviously, intrusively, and artificially 
introduced. The story might have been rendered more 
unique, and altogether more in consonance with the true 
poetic sentiment, by suffering the morality to be suggested ; 
as it is, for example, in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,” of 
Dickens—or in that superb poem, the ‘“ Undine” of De la 
Motte Fouqué. 

The other demerits are minor ones. The versification 
is now and then slightly deficient—sometimes in melody— 
sometimes in force. The drawing out of “ power,’ ‘ hea- 
ven,”’ and other similar words into two syllables, is sure to 
enfeeble the verses in which they are so drawn out. The 
versifier, where a doubt, however slight, exists, never errs 
on the side of excess ; but this isa point we cannot argue 
justnow. Of the positively rough lines, we quote only 
one : 

Earth’s dust hath clotted round the soul’s fresh wing. 


Here the harsh consonants are excessive. But we feel 
ashamed of alluding to trifles such as these in the presence 
of beauties so numerous and so true. We extract, at ran- 
dom, a few of the smaller gems of the poem. 


Her spirit wandered by itself and won 

A golden edge from some unsetting sun. 

For she was but a simple herdsman’s child, 
A lily chance-sown in the rugged wild. 

Not the first violet on a woodland lea 

Seemed a more visible gift of spring.than she. 


Low stirrings in the leaves, before the wind 
Wakes all the green strings of the forest lyre. 

Faint heatings in the calyx ere the rose 

Its warm voluptuous breast doth all unclose. 


Flooded he seemed with bright delicious pain, 
As if a star had burst within his brain. 
So, from her sky-like spirit, gentleness 
Dropt ever like a sunlit fali of rain, 
And his beneath drank in the bright caress 
As thirstily as would a parched plain 
That long hath watched the showers of sloping gray 
Forever, ever, falling far away. 
And when he went, his radiant memory 
Robed all his fantasies with glory fresh, 
As if an angel, quitting her the while, 
Left round her heart the halo of his smile. 
Like golden ripples, hastening to the land 
To wreck their freight of sunshine on the strand. 
Hope skims o’er life as we may sometimes see 
A butterfly, whose home is in the flowers, 
Blown outward far over the moaning sea, 
Remembering in vain its odorous bowers. 
She seemed a white-browed angel sent to roll 
The heavy stone away which long had prest, 
As in a living sepulchre, his soul. 
In the court-yard a fountain leaped alway— 
A Triton blowing jewels thro’ his shell 
Into the sunshine. 
His heart went out within him like a spark 
Dropt in the sea. 
as if all faerie © 
Had emptied her quaint halls, or, as it were, 








The illuminated marge of some old book, 
While we were gazing, life and motion took. 


We have left ourselves no room to speak of the other 
poems in detail. Those which we think best, dre “ The 
Moon,” “To Perdita Singing,” ‘ Midnight,” ‘ Rosalie,” 
“Reverie,” ‘“ The Shepherd of King Admetus,” and “A 
Dirge.” These are crowded with excellences of the 
loftiest order. ‘ Prometheus” we have not yet read so 
attentively as we could wish. Altogether, we intend this 
as merely an introduction to an extended review of all the 
poems of Mr. Lowell. In the mean time we repeat, that 
he has given evidence of at least as high poetical genius as 
any man in America—if not a loftier genius than any. 





Animal Chemistry, or Organic Chemistry in Its Application 
to Physiology and Pathology. By Justus Liebig, M. D., 
Ph. D., F.R.S., M. R. I. A., Professor of Chemistry at 
the University of Giessen. Philadelphia, Campbell § Co. 


This is an extraordinary work in many respects, and 
marking, if we mistake not, an era in natural science. It 
is valuable, not so much by what it actually teaches, as on 
account of the method which it indicates for the discovery 
of truth and the investigation of natural law. In regard to 
the essence of matter, of organized life, and of the vital 
principle in animals, it very properly not even ventures 
upon a hypothesis; considering every inquiry of that sort 
as entirely useless, and the faintest approximation to truth, 
in that respect, as wholly beyond the comprehension of the 
human intellect. On the other hand, the author is par- 
ticularly happy in the evolution of the Jaw which governs 
the various organic and chemical processes of production 
and waste, absorption and expulsion, formation and meta- 
morphosis of organized tissue. We know nothing of the 
things we call electricity, light, magnetism, heat, &c., yet 
we understand the Jaws by which they are governed ; in 
what manner these forces become manifest, and by what 
resistance their action may be impeded or destroyed. 
And we know, from a thousand experiments, that the vital 
forces in plants and animals obey similar laws, and that 
their momentum, like that of every other terrestrial force, 
may be increased in proportion to the mass and the velocity 
of the elements from which it is evolved. The vital force 
of animals is spent either in producing mechanical results 
by the motions of the limbs, or in increasing the involuntary 
activity of the viscera. These two effects are in direct 
proportion to one another. The waste of force is supplied 
by nitrogenized compounds, similar to those of which the 
globules and the serum of the blood are composed, taken 
in the shape of food, and the animal heat necessary for the 
proper functions of the viscera is produced by the combus- 
tion of the carbon contained in the metamorphosed tissue. 
This combustion is performed by the oxygen of the atmo- 
spheric air, taken into the lungs by the process of respira- 
tion, being carried by the globules of arterial blood (to 
which it attaches) to every part of the body. To entertain 
respiration, a sufficient quantity of organized matter must 
be constantly metamorphosed into lifeless compounds, the 
carbon of which, after uniting with the oxygen, is given 
out in the shape of carbonic acid. The nerves may be 
compared to the wires of a galvanic battery, which are the 
conductors of a force that overcomes chemical affinity, 


| cohesion and gravitation, and yet remain themselves un- 


affected by the agency to which they thus offer an unin- 
terrupted passage. The state of health is the equilibrium 
between all the causes of waste and supply—destruction 
and restoration of the animal body. The destruction of 
this equilibrium is the cause of disease—death, the total 
absence of all resistance to waste. A greater generation 
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of force than is necessary to supply waste, produces fever. 
The human body is a self-regulating steam engine, burning 
daily (in an adult) 13.9 ounces of carbon. The motive 
force of animals is the excess of force generated by food 
over the necessary supply for waste. In plants this whole 
force is expended in growth, in animals in muscular force 
and motion. 

There is throughout this work not a single attempt to 
perplex the reader with technical terms and abstruse rea- 
soning. On the contrary, no expression occurs which is 
not explained, or supposed to be familiar to the reader from 
the most elementary course of reading. When reasoning, 
the author always employs the most striking comparisons 
and analogies, of which the following may serve as an ex- 
ample : 

«Man, when confined to animal food, respires like the 
carnivora, at the expense of the matters produced by the 
metamorphosis of organized tissues, and just as the lion, 
tiger, hyena, &c., in the cages of a menagerie, are com- 

elled to accellerate the waste of the organized tissue, by 
incessant motion, in order to furnish the matter necessary 
for respiration, so the savage, for the very same object, is 
forced to make the most laborious exertion, and go through 


a vast amount of muscular exercise. He is compelled to 
consume force merely to supply matter for respiration.” 


And again— 


‘¢ Cultivation is the economy of force. Science teaches 
us the simplest means of obtaining the greatest effect with 
the smallest expenditure of power, and with given means 
to produce a maximum of force. An unprofitable exertion 
of power, the waste of force in agriculture, in other 
branches of industry, in science, or in social economy, is 
characteristic of the savage state or the want of culti- 
vation.” 


The most remarkable circumstance connected with the 
work before us is that its author is not a person who has 
consumed years in making scientific experiments; on the 
contrary, we learn nowhere that himself has tortured 
nature to reveal him her secrets. He avails himself simply 
of his vast knowledge of the experiments and observations 
of others, and applies the extraordinary powers of his in- 
tellect to the establishment of a theory, which shall admit 
of their mutual explanation. Others have examined the 
Witnesses : he merely sums up the evidence and produces— 
conviction. 





Harper & Brotuers have sent us a new edition of the 
celebrated French Grammar of Roe. and Cuaprat, re- 
vised and corrected by C. P. Bordenave, Professor of Lan- 
guages, in New York. This is one of the very best works 
of the kind, and our readers who are mastering French 
cannot do better than buy a copy. 

From the same firm we have also received “ Bangs’ 
Life of Arminius,” No. 3 of “ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall” 
and No. 1 of the “ Pocket Edition of Select Novels,” con- 
taining “ The Yemassee,” by W. Gilmore Simms, a novel 
too well known to require praise here. 





Lindsay & BLackistone have published a very hand- 
some volume entitled “Introits, or Ante-Communion 
Psalms for the Sunday and Holidays.” The plan and 
typography of the work are admirable. 





Granam & Curisty, No.2 Astor House, New York, 
have just issued an “ Abridged and Practical Grammar of 
the French Language, by Bernard Ullman.” The same 
gentlemen are the exclusive agents for New York for all 
the popular magazines of the day, and supply agents on 
the same terms as the proprietors. Their establishment 





is one of the largest and handsomest in that city. 





LitTLe NELL IN THE StORM.—We presume that there is 
not a reader of “‘ GRaHAM,”’ who does not remember “ Lit- 
TLE NELL,” the most exquisite creation of the genius of 
Dickens. This character is alone sufficient to give him an 
immortality of fame, and we never think of it, but we are 
more than half inclined to pardon his ill-nature, and forget 
his absurdities. 

Our townsman, G. W. Conarror, has admirably painted 
the scene in the Storm, and the burin of STEEL well con- 
veys it to our readers. Mr. CoNARROE is yet what we 
may call a young artist, but his rapid improvement and ad- 
vance in his profession augur well for his future fame. 
Some of his late pictures evince a cultivated taste and high 
genius, and all show creditable powers. We purpose fre- 
quently to give original pictures to the subscribers to 
«¢ GraHAM”? from his pencil. 

The following is the description from which the artist 
took his subject : 


‘One evening, a holiday night with them, Nell and her 
grandfather went out to walk. They had been rather 
closely confined for some days, and, the weather being 
warm, they strolled a long distance. Clear of the town, 
they took a footpath which struck through some pleasant 
fields, judging that it would terminate in the road they 
quitted, and enable them to return that way. It made, 
however, a much wider circuit than they had supposed, 
and thus they were tempted onward until sunset, when 
they reached the track of which they were in search, and 
stopped to rest. 

“Jt had been gradually getting overcast, and now the 
sky was dark and lowering, save where the glory of the 
departing sun piled up masses of gold and burning fire, de- 
caying embers of which gleamed here and there Parcaes 
the black veil, and shone redly down upon the earth. The 
wind began to moan in hollow murmurs, as the sun went 
down, carrying glad day elsewhere ; and a train of dull 
clouds coming up against it, menaced thunder and light- 
ning. Large drops of rain soon began to fail, and, as the 
storm-clouds came sailing onward, others supplied the void 
they left behind, and spread over all the sky. Then was 
heard the low rumbling of distant thunder, then the light- 
ning quivered, and then the darkness of an hour seemed to 
have gathered in an instant. 

‘‘ Fearful of taking shelter beneath a tree or hedge, the 
old man and the child hurried along the high-road, hoping 
to find some house in which they could seek a refuge trom 
the storm, which had now burst forth in earnest, and every 
moment increased in violence. Drenched with the pelting 
rain, confused by the deafening thunder, and bewildered 
by the glare of the forked lightning, they would have 
pare a solitary house without being aware of its vicinity, 

ad not a man, who was standing at the door, called lustily 
to them to enter. 

“«¢ Your ears ought to be better than other folks’ at any 
rate, if you make so little of thé chance of being struck 
blind,’ he said, retreating from the door, and shading his 
eyes with his hands, as the jagged lightning came again. 
‘What were you going past tor, eh?’ he added, as he 
closed the door and led the way along a passage to a room 
behind. 

‘¢¢ We did n’t see the house, sir, till we heard you call- 
ing,’ Nell replied. 

‘*¢ No wonder,’ said the man, ‘ with this lightning in 
one’s eyes, by-the-by. You had better stand by the fire 
here, and dry yourselves a bit. You can call for what you 
like if you want any thing. If you don’t want any thing 
you ’re not obliged to give an order, don’t be afraid of that. 
This is a public-house, that’s all. The Valiant Soldier is 
pretty well known hereabouts.’ 
eas : Is this house called the Valiant Soldier, sir?’ asked 
Nell. 

‘“«<T thought every body knew that,’ replied the landlord. 
‘Where have you come from, if you don’t know the 
Valiant Soldier by James Groves—Jem Groves—honest 
Jem Groves, as is a man of unblemished moral character, 
and has a good dry skittle-ground. If any man has got any 
thing to say again Jem Groves, let him’ say it to Jem 
Groves, and Jem Groves can accommodate him with a 
customer on any terms from four pound a Side to forty.’ 

‘‘ With these words, the speaker tapped himself on the 
waistcoat tu intimate that he was the Jem Groves so highly 
eulogized, sparred scientifically at a counterfeit Jem 
Groves, who was sparring at society in general, froma 
black frame over the chimney-piece, and applying a half- 
emptied glass of spirits and water to his lips, drank Jem 
Groves’ health.” 
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